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BANGKOK CALE.V D R, 



For the year of our Lord 



1802. 






Corresponding to the Siamese Civil Era 

1223-4, 

And nearly so to the Chinese Cycle Era 

4499, 

) Being the 59th year op the 75th Chinese Cycle of 60. 
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THE 
Chinese New Year commences on the Thirtieth of January \ 

THE 
Siamese New Year on the Thirty-first of March. 
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EXPLANATORY NOTB. 



The asterisks placed in the column of Siamese days of Moon, denote the days 
which the Buddhists hold in some degree sacred. 

The calculations for the rising and setting of the Sun and Moon are for Bangkok 
Mean time. The Sun's declinations are for Apparent Noon at Bangkok. 

ili^^parent or Sun time may readily be deduced from Mean or Clock time, when 
Clock time is before the Sun, (Clock faat\ by subtracting from Mean time the amount 
of its excess as found in the column; — ^wnen Clock time is slow, by adding to it the 
amoBBt of its tardiness. 

CHRONOIaOGICAIi NOTES. 



Dominical Letter £. 



Epact ... 0. Lunar Cycle . 1 



Solar Cycle . 23 



Roman Indiction 5 

Julian Period . 6575 



The year of our Lord 1862 corresponds to the year 
7272 since the Creation (according to Hale). 
5622 — 3 of the Jewish Era. 
2615 from the foundation of Rome. 
2609 of the era of Nabonasser. 
2638 of the Olympiads. 

2405 — 6 since the death of Baddh or Gaudama. 
1278 — 9 of the Mohammedan Era. 
1231 — 2 of the Parsee Era Yezdijerd. 
86 — 87 of the U.S. declaration of Independence. 



In the year 1662 there will be three Eclipses of the Sun, and two of the Moon— 
all invisible at Bangkok. 

I. A total Eclipse of the Moon, June 12th — ^visible in North and South America. 

IL A partial Eclipse of the Sun, June 27th — ^visible in Madagascar, Cape of Good 
Hope, and a very small portion of Australia. 

in. A partial Eclipse of the Sun, November 22nd — visible only to a small portion 
of the Great Southern Ocean. 

IV. A total Eclipse of the Moon, December 6th — ^visible in Great Britain, North 
and South America, and Western Europe. 

y. A partial Eclipse of the Sun, December 21st-^vi8ible in the greater part of 
the continent of Asia. 
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Mercury will be visible as an Evening Star about Feb. 10, June 6, and Oct. 2 — 
and as a Morning Star about March 25, July 24, and November 12. 

Venus will be Evening Star until February 26th, and Morning Star from that 
time until December 10th, and Evening Star again till the close of the year. It will 
be invisible for some days before and after change, because of its proximity to the Sun. 

Mars rises at midnight about May 27th, and rises at sun set about October ^th. 

JupiTBR rises at midnight about January Ist, — is on the meridian at midnight 
about March 12th, — sets at midnight about June 9th, — and sets with the Sun about 
September 30. 

Saturn will be only a few degrees West of Jupiter throughout the year. 



PLANETARY PHENOMENA. 

AT BANGKOK 



DAT JANUARY. 

2 Saturn stationary. 

12 Mercury in Sup. Conj. with Sun. 

12 Jupiter stationary. 

21 Jupiter in conjunction with Moon. 

21 Venus at greatest brilliancy. 

50 Jupiter in conj. with Beta Virginis. 

^.1 Reappearence of Saturn^s King. 

FEBRUARY. 
2 Venus stationary. 
10 Mercury's greatest elong. 18"* 8' E. 
12 Mercury in conjunction with Venus. 
36 Jupiter & Saturn in conj. with Moon. 
26 Mercury & Venus in! conj. with Sun. 

MARCH. 

10 Mercury stationary. 

16 Venus stationary. 

^^1 Sun enters Aries — Vernal Equinox. 
M Mercury's greatest elong. 27** 40' W. 

APRIL. 
2 Venus at greatest brilliancy. 

MAY. 

^ Mercury in superior conj. with Sun. 
-6 Venus' greatest elongation 46' 4' W. 
9 Jupiter & Saturn in conj. with* Moon. 

17 Disappearence of Saturn's Ring. 

18 Jupiter stationary. 

JUNE. 

6 Mercury's greatest elong. 23^ 55' E. 

7 Uranus in conjunction with Sun. 

19 Mars in conjunction with Moon. 

'21 Sun enters Cancer — Summer solstice. 



DAT JULY. 

1 Sun in Apogee. 

3 Jupiter in conjunction with Moon. 

3 Mercury in inferior conj. witti Sun. 
14 Mercury stationary. 

24 Mercury's greatest elong. 19® 4^'. 

AUGUST. 
5 Jupiter in conj. with Beta Virginia. 
13 Reappearence of Saturn's Ring. 
18 Mercury in superior conj. with Sua. 

SEPTEMBER. 

2 Mars stationary. 

8 Mercury in conjunction with Jupiter. 

18 Saturn in conjunction with Sun. 

21 Sun enters Libra — ^Autumnal equinox 

22 Venus in conj. with Spica Virgmia. 
30 Jupiter in conjunction with Sun. 

OCTOBER. 
2 Mercury's greatest elong. 25* 26' E. 
26 Mercury in inferior conj. with Sun. 

NOVEMBER 

4 Mars in conjunction with Mooil 

5 Mercury stationary. 
7 Mars stationary. 

12 Mercury's greatest elong. 1:9"* 9' W. 

DECEMBER 

6 Uranus in conjunction with Moon« 
10 Venus in superior conj. with Sun. 
17 Jupiter in conjunction with Moon. 

19 Mars in conj. with Epsilon Piscium. 
21 Saturn in conj. with Eta Virginis. 

2 1 Sun enters Capricorn — ^winter solstice 

22 Mercury in superior conj. with Sun. 



JANUARY, 31 days. 



WEAl'HJfilS. — ^This month is the coolest in the year. The thermometer is often as low as 68* 
Fahrenheit in the morninff, and sometimes, though rarely, beiow 60.® The wind generally is N., 
N. N. R, and sometines S. S. W.— S. The rains haring ceased about the last of Oct. the water 
has fallen in the riyers, so that they have not orerflown their banks since the middle of Dec. The 
river banks look rather hi^h and pleasant. The foot-paths are dry, and in their best state for 
travelers, and there is no danger irom Jungle fevers. Some of the mornings are acconmanied 
by fo^, which howeve^ are not unhealthy. One or two copious showers may be expected about 
the middle of the month. The weather is very fine from the beginning to the end. 


Day of Month 
aJkdWed:, 


Memoranda. 


1 w. 




2 Th. 


/ 


3 Fr. 




4 Sat. 




5 Su. 




6 M. 




7 Tu. 




1 8 W. 




i 9 Th. 




' 10 Fr. 

1 


" 


if "Sat. 




12 Su. 




13 M. 




14 Tu. 




15 W. 




16 Th. 




17 Fr. 




18 Sat. 




19 -Si*. 




20 M. 




21 Tu. 




22 W. 




23 Th. 




24 Fr. 




25 Sat. 




26 .S^. 




27 M. 




28 Tu. 




29 W. 




80 Th. 




31 Fr. 





JANUARY, 31 days. 







• .y 


Mean Temperature, 77*7*. 
BANGKOK. -^Extremes of ditto, 68—89. 

Average number of days on which rain falls, 1. 




MOON'S PHASES. 


d, h. m. 
First Quarter 8 5 29 A.M. 
Full Moon 16 8 37 A.M. 


last Quarter 2*3 "l 19 P.M. 
New Moon 30 9 33 A.M. 


d. h. 

Apogee 10 3 P.M. 
Perigee 26 10 A.M. 


Davof 

Month and 

Week 


Sun 
Rises 


Sun Sets 


Cloei 
Fast 


Moon 
Rises d 

Sets. 


Chin- 
ese 
Moon 

12th 
2 


Siam 

ese 
Moon 

and 


NOTABLE DAYS <fec. 


1 w. 


H. M. 

6 28 


H. M. 

5 40 


M. S. 

a 52 


H. K. 

sets 


Sun's apprt dec. South 28° 2' 2' 


2 Th. 


6 28 


5 40 


4 20 


7 22 


• 3 


2 


Calcutta retaken, 1767r 


3 Fr. 


6 29 


5 41 


4 48 


8 19 


1 
4 


3 


Day's length llh. 12m. 


4 Sat 


6 29 


5 41 


5 15 


9 12 


5 


4 


West Indies discovered 1492. 


5 S. 


6 29 


5 42 


5 42 


10 2 


6 


5 


^nd Sunday after Christmas. 


6 M. 


6 29 


5 42 


6 9 


10 50 


7 


6 


Epiphany, 


7 Tu. 


6 29 


5 43 


6 35 


U 38 


8 


7 


Sun's apprt. dec. South 22*' 24' 29* 


8 W. 


6 30 


5 44 


7 1 


morn 


9 


8* 


Battle of New Orleans, 1815. 


9 Tb. 


6 30 


5 44 


7 26 


25 


10 


9 


Day's length llh. 14m. 


10 Fr. 


6 30 


5 45 


7 50 


1 13 


11 


10 


Capture of Cape Good Hope, 1806. 


11 Sat. 


6 31 


5 45 


8 14 


2 3 


12 


11 


Capture of Trincomalle, 1793. 


12 S. 


6 31 


5 45 


8 37 


2 53 


13 


12 


\st Sunday after Epiphany. 


13 M. 


6 31 


5 46 


9 


3 44 


14 


13 


George Fox died> 1604. 


14 Tu. 


6 31 


5 47 


9 22 


4 34 


15 


14 


Sun's apprt. dec. South 2r 20' 50* 


16 W. 


6 32 


5 47 


9 43 


5 24 


16 


15* 




16 Th. 


6 32 


5 48 


10 4 


■ rises 


17 


1 


Day's length llh; 16m. 


17 Fr. 


6 32 


5 48 


10 24 


- 7 18 


18 


2 


Franklin bom, 1706. 


18 Sat. 


6 32 


5 49 


10 43 


8 10 


19 


3 


Penny Postage, 1840. 


19 S. 


6 32 


5 49 


11 2 


9 3 


20 


4 


^nd Sunday after Epiphany. 


20 M. 


6 32 


5 50 


11 20 


9 56 


21 


5 




21 Tu. 


6 32 


5 50 


11 37 


10 50 


22 


6 


Battle of Cowpens^ 1781. 


22 W. 


6 33 


5 51 


11 63 


11 47 


23 


7 


Sun's apprt. dec. South 19*' 48' 89* 


23 Th. 


6 83 


5 51 


12 9 


morn. 


24 


8* 


Day's length llh. 18m. 


24 Fr. 


6 33 


5 52 


12 23 


46 


25 


9 


Indian Mutiny, 1857. 


25 Sat 


6 33 


5 53 


12 37 


1 48 


26 


10 


Shah AUum defeated at Patnal760. 


26 S. 


6 33 


5 53 


12 51 


2 49 


27 


11 


Zrd Sunday after Epiphany, 


27 M. 


6 33 


5 53 


13 3 


3 50 


28 


12 


•> 


28 Tu. 


6 33 


5' 54 


13 15 


4 52 


29 


13 


Day's length, llh. 19m; 


29 W. 


6 33 


5 54 


13 25 


5 40 


30 


14 


Sun's apprt. dec. South 17° 59' 15^ 


30 Th. 

31 Fr. 


6 33 
6 33 


5 55 
5 55 


13 35 


sets 
6 58 


1st 
2 


15* 


CHINESE NEW- YEAR. 


13 45 


3rd 




1 



6 



FEBRUARY, 28 days. 



WEATHER.— Dunne this month the wind blows much of the time from the N. E., at other 
times from the E. & S.S.E., and the weather is cool, pleasant, and healthy. The Buddhists of Siam 
employ much of this month in visiting P*rahaty the place of the supposed foot-pnnt of Puddh. 
This is one of the best months to journey through the jungles, and over the vast prairies, as the 
ground is perfectly dry, and the river banks are high above the water. Sometimes the wind veers 
to the South, and the weather becomes quite oppressive for a day or two. Two or three showers of 
rain generally occur about the middle of the month, which is regarded as indispeuFalle to set the 
Mango frait, then hanging thickly and charmingly upon the limos, like small green egg-plumbs. 



! Day of Month. 
, anfl. Week. 



2 

o 

o 



o 
6 



7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
IS 
]9 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 



Sat. 

Sn. 

M. 

Tu. 

W. 

Th. 

Fr. 

Sat 

Sn. 

M. 

Tu. 

W. 

Th. 

Fr. 

Sat. 

Sxi. 

M. 

Tu. 

W. 

Th. 

Fr. 

Sat.. 

Su. 

M. 

Tu. 

W. 

Th. 

Fr. 



Jnemoranda. 



FEBRUARY, 28 days. 



I 



ffi' ■ 



BANGKOK. 



d. k. m. 



I Mean temperature 8(V72. 

K Extremes of di no 65^—91. 

f Average number of days on which rain falls 3. 

MOON'S PHASES. 

d. h. m. d. h. 

Apogee 7 11 A.M. 



First Quarter 7 2 53 A.M. ] Last Qiiartor 21 8 58 P.M. 
Full Moon 14 11 48 P.M. ' Xew .Moou 28 11 31 P.M. 



Perigee 20 5 A.M. 



Day of 

Month and 

Week 



Sun 
Jiises 



1 Sat. 

2 S. 
:} M. 

4 Tu. 

5 W. 

6 Th. 

7 Fr. 

8 Sat. 

9 S. 

10 M. 

11 Tu. 

12 W. 

13 Th. 

14 Fr. 

15 Sat. 

16 S. 

17 M. 

18 Tu. 

19 W. 

20 Th. 

21 Fr. 

22 Sat. 

23 S. 

24 M. 
26 Tu. 

26 W. 

27 Th. 

28 Fr. 



6 32 
6 31 
G 31 
6 30 
6 30 
6 30 
6 30 
G 30 
6 30 
6 30 
6 29 
6 29 
6 29 
6 28 
6 27 
6 27 
6 26 
6 26 
6 25 
6 25 
6 25 
6 24 
6 24 
6 23 
6 22 
6 22 
6 22 
6 21 



Sun. Sets 



H« M* 

5 56 
5 56 
5 57 
5 57 
5 58 
5 58 
5 58 

5 59 

6 
6 
6 1 



6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 



1 
1 
1 
1 



2 
3 
3 
3 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 



Fast 


Mo(m 

liises <fe 

Sets 


Chifi^ Siam- 
ese ese 
Moan Moon 


M. S. 


H. M. 


1st 


erd 


13 53 


7 51 


3 


2 


14 1 


8 41 


4 


3 


14 7 


9 29 


5 


4 


14 13 


10 18 


6 


5 


14 18 


11 7 


7 


6 


14 22 


11 55 


8 


7 


14 26 


morn 


9 


8* 


14 28 


44 


10 


9 


14 30 


1 34 


11 


10 


14 31 


2 24 


12 


11 


14 31 


3 14 


13 


12 


14 30 


4 2 


14 


13 


14 29 


4 48 


15 


14 


14 27 


5 33 


16 


16* 


14 24 


rises 


17 


i 


14 20 


7 50 


18 


2 


14 16 


8 45 


19 


3 


14 11 


9 42 


20 


4 


14 5 


10 42 


21 


5 


13 59 


11 42 


22 


6 


13 52 


morn 


23 


7 


13 44 


44 


24 


8* 


13 36 


1 43 


25 


9 


13 27 


2 40 


26 


10 


13 18 


3 34 


27 


11 


13 8 


4 22 


28 


12 


12 57 


5 8 


29 


13 


12 46 


5 49 


30 


14* 



NOTABLE DAYS &c. 



Uh Sunday after Epiphany. 
Sir Robert Peel born, 1788. 
Day's length llh. 27m. 
Sun's apprt. dec. South 15** 59' 6' 
Singapore settled, 1819. 

Battle of Eylau, 1807. 

Uh Sunday after Epiphany. 

Queen Victoria married, 1840- 

Sun's apprt. dec. South 14» 8' 21* 

Lady Jane Grey beheaded, 1554. 

Captain Cook killed, 1779. 

St. Valentine. 

Day's length llh. 84nL 

Septuageavma Sunday. 

Battle of Meeanee (Scinde) 1848. 

Luther died, 1546. 

Sun's apprt. dec. South 11® 22' 4* 

Day's length llh. 89m. 
Washington born, 1782. 
Sexagesima Sunday, 

Battle of Trenton, 1776. 

Sun's apprt. dec. South 8* 47' 86" 

Day's lengtk llh. 48m. 
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MARCH, 31 days. 



tude» of people enga^d in the sport. Two or three smart showers of rain usually fall about the 
time of tne vernal equinox, attended with much lightning and heavy thunder. Dry and hot 
weather s\icceed this, increasing daily into the next month. Though the thermometer in the day- 
time generally rises as high as 93, the nights are not particulaily uncomfortable to for^gners. 



WEATHER. — It continues dry, with more hot days, and fewer cool. The wind is E. N. E. 




Day of Month 
find WefiJc. 


1 


Sat. 


2 


Su. 


3 


M. 


4 


Tu. 


5 


w. 


G 


Th. 


*▼ 
( 


Fr. 


8 


Sat. 


9 


Sa. 


10 


M. 


11 


Tu. 


12 


W. 


13 


Th. 


14 


Fr. 


15 


Sat. 


16 


Sii. 


17 M. 


18 


Tu. 


19 


W. 


20 Th. 


21 


Fr. 


22 


Sat. 


23 


Su. 


24 M. 


25 Tu. 


26 


W. 


27 


Th. 


28 


Fr. 


29 


Sat. 


30 


Su. 


rSl M. 



memoranda. 







MARCH, 31 days. 



BANGKOK. 



I Mean temperature 84'51. 

•^ Extremes of ditto 74—94. 

( Average number of daya on which rain falls 4. 



d. h. m. 
First Quarter 9 4 A.M. 
Full Moon 16 11 69 A.M. 



MOON'S PHASES. 

d. h. m. 
Last Quarter 23 4 32 A.M. 
New Moon 30 2 27 P.M. 



d. A. 
Apogee 7 8 A.M. 
Perigee 19 3 A.M. 



Day of 

Month and 

Week 


Srun 
Rises 


Sun Sets 


Clock 
Fast 


Moon 
Rises d; 

Sets 


Chin- Siam- 
ese 1 ese 
Moan Moon 


NOTABLE DAYS &o. 


1 Sat. 


H. 

' 6 


20 


H. 

6 


M. 

5 


M. 

12 


8. 

35 


H. M. 

sets 


9nd 4th 

1 


St. David's day. 


2 S. 

1 


6 

1 


19 


6 


5 


12 


23 


7 20 


2 


2 


Quinquagssvma Sunday. 


3 M. 


i 

1 


19 


6 


5 


12 


10 


8 9 


3 


3 


Day's length 11 h. 46m. 


4 Tu. 


' 6 


18 


6 


5 


11 


57 


8 68 


4 


4 


Sun's apprt. dec. South 6** 81' 12' 


5 W. 


6 


18 


6 


6 


11 


43 


9 47 


5 


5 


Ash Wednesday. 


6 Th. 


6 


17 


6 


6 


11 


29 


10 36 


6 


6 




7 Fr. 


6 


16 


6 


6 


11 


15 


11 26 


7 


7 


Scotland united to England, 1707. 


8 Sat. 


6 


16 


6 


6 


11 





morn 


8 


8* 




9 S. 


6 


15 


6 


6 


10 


45 


15 


9 


9 


\8t Sunday in Lent. 


10 M. 


6 


14 


6 


6 


10 


29 


1 5 


10 


10 


Benjamin West died, 1820. 


11 Tu. 


6 


14 


6 


6 


10 


13 


1 52 


11 


11 


Napoleon outlawed, 1815. 


12 W. 


6 


13 


6 


7 


9 


57 


2 38 


12 


12 


Ember Week. 


13 Tk 


6 


13 


6 


7 


9 


41 


3 24 


13 


1.3 


Sun's apprt. dec. South 8** 0' 46' 


14 Fr. 


6 


12 


6 


7 


9 


24 


4 8 


14 


14 


Admiral Byng shot, 1757. 


15 Sat. 


6 


11 


6 


7 


9 


7 


4 52 


15 


16* 


Day's length llh. 55m. 


16 S. 


6 


11 


6 


7 


8 


49 


5 35 


.16 


1 


2nd Sunday in Lent. 


17 M. 


6 


10 


6 


7 


8 


32 


rises 


17 


2 


St. Patrick. 


18 Tu. 


6 


9 


6 


7 


8 


14 


8 31 


18 


3 




19 W. 


6 


8 


6 


7 


7 


66 


9 34 


19 


4 




20 Th. 


6 


8 


6 


8 


7 


38 


10 36 


20 


5 


Sun's apprt. dee. South 0® 16' 4' 


21 Fr. 


6 


7 


6 


8 


7 


20 


11 38 


21 


6 


Sun's apprt. dec. North 0® 8' 37' 


22 Sat. 


6 


6 


6 


8 


7 


1 


mom 


22 


7 


Day's length 12h. 2m. 


23 S. 


6 


6 


6 


8 


6 


43 


36 


23 


8* 


Zrd Sunday in Lent. 


24 M. 


6 


6 


6 


8 


6 


25 


1 30 


24 


9 


Queen Elizabeth died, 1608. 


26 Tu. 


6 


4 


6 


8 


6 


6 


2 20 


26 


10 


Annunciation. — Lady day. 


26 W. 


6 


4 


6 


8 


5 


48 


3 5 


26 


11 




27 Th. 


6 


3 


6 


8 


6 


29 


3 47 


27 


12 


Swedenborg died, 1772. 


28 Fr. 


6 


2 


6 


8 


6 


11 


4 27 


28 


13 


Sun's apprt. dec. North 2* 58' 48' 


29 Sat. 

30 S. 

31 M. 


6 
6 
6 


1 




6 
6 
6 


8 
8 
8 


4 53 
4 34 
4 16 


6 6 

sets 


29 


14 
15 


Punjuab annexed, 1848. 


3rd 


Uh Sunday in Lent. 


6 51 


2 


ath 


Siamese New Year PEE CHAW. 
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APRIL, 30 days. 



WEATHER. — This is the hottest month of tbe year. Tlie first part of it is commonly very 
dry, with Easterly and Southerly winds prevailing. About the middle of the month, the monsoon 
changes from the N. E. to the S. W. Showers become rather frequent, in the latter part of the 
month, and relieve somewhat the intense heat. But while the sun is very powerful during the day, 
the nights, especially in Bangkok, are generally of quite comfortable temperature. This month, 
being the time when the monsoon changes, is generally not as healthv for Europeans and Amer- 
icans as the five months preceeding ; and bowel complaints prevail, bysentery is the most to be 
dreaded by Foreigners or all other diseases in Bangkok, at this time. 




,• •: 



• •• 



• • 



• I • • • • 



APRIL, 30 days. 



li 



, in 1 I" 

1 


BANGKOK. 


( Mean Temperature, 8fi-18. 

-^ Extreems of ditto, 75—95. 

f Average number of days on which rain falls, 9. 








MOON'S PHASES. 


1 

d. h. m. d. h. m. 
Fii-st Quarter 7 6 54 P.M. i last Quarter 21 45 P.M. 
Full Moon 14 9 44 P.M. New Moon 29 6 9 A.M. 


d. h. 

Apogee 4 1 A.M. 
Perigee 15 6 A.M. 


Day of 

Month and 

Week 


Sun 
Rises 


Sun Sets 


Clock 
Fast 


Moon 

Rises <& 

Sets. 


Chin- 
ese 
Moon 

3rd 

3 


Siam 

ese 

Moon 

5th 

2 


NOTABLE DAYS &c. 


1 Tu. 


H. 

6 


M. 

59 


H. 

6 


M. 

9 


M. .S. 

3 58 


H. M. 

7 40 


Day's length 12h. 10m. 


2 W. 


5 


59 


6 


9 


3 40 


8 29 


4 


3 


Thomas Jefferson bom, 1743. 


3 Th. 


5 


58 


6 


9 


3 22 


9 19 


5 


4 


Sun's apprt dec. North 5° 13' Af 


4 Fr. 




57 


6 


9 


3 4 


10 8 


6 


6 


William H. Harrison died, 1841. 


5 Sat, 


5 


57 


6 


9 


2 46 


10 57 


7 


6 


Seringapatam invested, 1799. 


6 S. 


5 


56 


6 


9 


2 29 


11 45 


8 


7 


5th Sunday in Lent. 


7 M. 


5 


55 


6 


9 


2 11 


morn 


9 


8* 


Prince Leopold, born, 1858. 


8 Tu. 


5 


55 


6 


9 


1 54 


31 


10 


9 


Day's length 12h. Urn. 


9 W. 


5 


54 


6 


9 


1 37 


1 16 


11 


10 


Sun's apprt. dec. North 7° 29' 9* 


' 10 Th. 


5 


63 


6 


9 


1 21 


1 59 


12 


11 




11 Fr. 


5 


53 


6 


9 


1 4 


2 41 


13 


12 


Abdication of Napoleon, 1814. 


12 Sat. 


5 


52 


6 


10 


48 


3 29 


14 


13 


Fort Sumter bombarded, 1861. 


13 S. 


5 


51 


6 


10 


32 


4 8 


15 


14 


Pahn Sunday. 


14 M. 


5 


50 


6 


10 


17 


4 53 


16 


15* 


Battle of Toulouse, 1814. 


; 15 Tu. 


5 
5 


50 
50 


6 
6 


10 
10 


2 


rises 
8 22 


17 

18 


1 
2 


Sun's apprt. dec. North 9' 40' 48" 
Battle of CuUoden, 1746. 


16 W. 


13 


17 Th. 

1 


5 


49 


6 


10 


27 


9 26 


19 


3 


Day's length 12h. 21m. 


18 Fr. 


5 


48 


6 


10 


41 


lb 28 


20 


4 


Good Friday. 


19 Sat. 

1 


5 


48 


6 


10 


55 


11 25 


21 


5 


• 


20 S. 


5 


47 


6 


11 


1 8 


morn. 


22 


6 


Eister Sunday. 


21 M. 


5 


47 


6 


11 


1 21 


17 


23 


7 




22 Tu. 


5 


46 


6 


11 


1 33 


1 3 


24 


8* 


Sun's apprt. dec. North 12<» 6' 89' 


23 W. 


5 


46 


6 


11 


1 45 


1 46 


25 


9 


St. George. 


24 Th. 


5 


45 


6 


11 


1 57 


2 27 


26 


10 


Shakspeare born, 1564. 


25 Fr. 


5 


45 


6 


11 


2 7 


3 5 


27 


11 


Missolonghi taken, 1826. 


1 26 Sat. 


5 


44 


6 


12 


2 18 


3 43 


28 


12 


Princess Alice born, 1843. 


' 27 S. 

1 


5 


44 


6 


12 


2 28 


4 24 


29 


13 


Low Sunday. 


1 28 M. 


5 
5 


43 
42 


6 
6 


12 
12 


2 37 
2 46 


5 3 

sets 


30 
4th 


14* 


Battle of Bennington, 1777. 
Washington inaugurated, 1789. 


! 29 Tu. 

1 


6th 


: 30 W. 

1 


5 


42 


6 


12 


2 54 


7 13 


2 


2 


Sun's apprt. dec. North 14° 81' 87' 
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MAY, 31 days. 



WEATHEB. — ^This ia one of the wettest months of the year. — July aud Sept. sometime exceed 
it in this respects There are very seldom any entire rainy days ; and much of the day on which 
rain falls, is quite pleasant* The showers are frequent, and very copious, with intervals of 1, 2, 
or more days of fine weather. This is the time for beginning to break up the prairie ground for 
sowing and planting rice. In the former part of it, the Chief Minister of the A^cultural depart- 
ment nas a day devoted to him in hohor of the commencement of seed time, which is called ** Wan 
tarn taJ^\ In the proceeding reigns (not however in the present,) he was allowed to sieze and 
appropriate to himself, merchandise exposed for sale in the shops. 


Day of Month 
cmd Week 


nieiiioraada. 


1 Th. 




2 Fr. 




3 Sat. 




4 Su. 




5 M. 




6 Tu. 




7 W. 




8 Th. 




9 Fr. 




10 Sat. 




11 Su. 




12 M. 




13 Tu. 




14 W. 


- 


15 Th. 




16 Fr. 




17 Sat. 


1 

h 


18 Su. 




19 M. 




20 Tu. 


. . 


21 W. 




22 Th. 




23 Fr. 


■ 


24 Sat. 




25 Sii. 


• 


26 M. 




27 Tu. 




28 W. 




29 Th. 




30 Fr. 




31 Sat. 

•V _ 





MAY, 3 1 days. 
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BANGKOK. 



( Mean temperature 84*30. 

-j Extremes of ditto 76—94. 

( Average number of days on which rain falls 17. 



d. A. 77i. 

First Quarter 7 10 6 A.M. 
Full Moon 14 5 42 A.M. 



MOON'S PHASES. 

d. h. m. 
Last Quarter 20 10 21 RM. 
New Moon 28 10 8 P.M. 



rf.' h. 
Apogee 1 2 P.M. 
Perigee 14 3, P.M. 
Apogee 28 4'P.M. 



Bay of 

Month and 

Week 


' Sun 
Rises 


Sun Sets 


Clock 
Slow 


Moon 

Jiises dt 

Sets 


Chi/n^JSiam- 

ese ese 
Moon Moon 


1 Th. 


H. M. 

5 42 


H. M. 

6 12 


H. S. 

3 2 


H. M. 

8 14 


4th 
3 


6th 
3 


2 Fr. 


5 42 


6 12 


3 9 


8 53 


4 


4 


3 Sat. 


5 41 


6 13 


3 16 


9 41 


5 


5 


4 S. 


5 41 


6 13 


3 22 


10 27 


6 


6 


5 M. 


5 41 


6 13 


3 28 


11 10 


7 


7 


6 Tu. 


5 40 


6 13 


3 33 


11 54 


8 


8* 


7 W. 


5 39 


6 13 


3 37 


morn 


9 


9 


8 Th. 


5 39 


6 13 


3 41 


36 


10 


10 


9 Fr. 


5 39 


ft 13 


3 45 


1 16 


11 


11 


10 Sat. 


6 38 


6 14 


3 48 


1 58 


12 


12 


11 S. 


5 38 


6 14 


3 50 


2 42 


13 


13 


12 M. 


6 37 


ft 15 


3 52 


3 28 


14 


14 


13 Tu. 


6 37 


ft 15 


3 53 


4 19 


15 


15* 


14 W. 


5 37 


ft 15 


3 54 


rises 


16 


1 


16 Th. 


5 36 


ft 1ft 


3 54 


8 11 


17 


2 


16 Fr. 


5 3ft 


ft 1ft 


3 53 


9 12 


18 


3 


17 Sat. 


5 3ft 


ft 1ft 


3 52 


10 9 


19 


4 


18 S. 


6 3ft 


6 1ft 


3 50 


10 59 


20 


5 


19 M. 


5 35 


ft 17 


3 48 


11 40 


21 


ft 


20 Tu. 


5 35 


ft 17 


3 45 


room 


22 


7 


21 W. 


5 35 


ft 17 


3 42 


27 


23 


8* 


22 Th. 


5 35^ 


ft 17 


3 38 


1 7 


24 


9 


23 Fr. 


5 a5 


ft 18 


3 34 


1 44 


25 


10 


24 Sat 


5 35 


6 18 


3 28 


2 23 


2ft 


11 


26 S. 


5 35 


ft 19 


3 23 


3 3 


27 


12 


26 M. 


5 35 


ft 19 


3 17 


3 43 


28 


13 


27 Tu. 


5 35 
5 34 
5 34, 


ft 19 
ft 20 
ft 20 


2 10 

3 3 
2 66 


4 25 

5 11 
sets 


29 


14 
15* 


28 W. 


JSth 
2 


29 Th. 


rth 


30 Fr. 


5 34 


ft 20 


2 48 


7 48 


3 


2 


31 Sat. 


5 34 


ft 20 


2 39 


8 25 


4 


3 



NOTABLE DAYS &c. 

Prince Arthur bom, 1850. 
Day's length 12h. 80m. 

2nd Sunday after Easter. 
Bonaparte died, 1821. 
Sun's apprt. dec. North 16*» 27' 60* 
Savings Bank erected in Eng. 1785. 

Day s length }2h. 84m. 

Mutiny at Meerut, 1857. 

%rd Sunday after Easter. 

Battle of Palo Alto, 1846. 

Cession of Surat, 1800. 

Sun's apprt. dec. North 18* W 58* 

Day'^s Tenrgth 12h. 40m. 
Bevokvtion in Venice, 1797. 
Wk Sunday tfter Easter. 
Anne Boleyn beheaded,. 1586. 
Columbus died, 15061 
Napoleon defeated at Acre, 1799. 
Sun's apprt. dec. Noth 20<» 20' 10* 
Diiy's length 12h. 48m. 
Queen Victoria bom, 1819. 
Rogation Sunday^ 

King of Hanorer bora, 1819. 
Noah Webster died, 1848. 
Ascension day — Holy Thursday. 
Sun's apprt. dec. North 21® 44' 12" 
Day's length 12h. 46m. 
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JUNE, 30 days. 



WEATHER.— The wind varies little from S.W. though occasionally it veers to the W. and 
more frequently to the S. Rain usually falls abundantly, especially in the former part of the month, 
chiefly in grand showers with rarely a rainy day as such. Foreigners residing or traveling in or 
near the jungles, away from all tidal influence, should, if they would preserve their health, antici- 
pate this wet season as early as the beginning of May, and retreat to the open prairies; or what is 
better to Bangkok ; than wnich a more healthy citycanuot be found in all the tropics. Billious re- 
mittent and mtermittent fevers prevail in the jungles during this season, and are fearful in their 
influence upon all who are not thoroughly acclimated to the jungles. 



\DayofMorUh 
, and Week. 




1 Su. 




2 M. 




3 Tu. 




4 W. 




5 Th. 




6 Fr. 




7 Sat. 




: 8 Su. 




9 M. 




\ 10 Tu. 




11 W. 




: 12 Th. 




1 13 Fr. 




14 Sat. 




\ lo Sa. 




16 M. 




17 Tn. 




! IS W. 




19 Th. 

1 




\ 20 Fr. 




i 21 Sat. 


■ 


1 22 Su. 




23 M. 




24 Tu. 




2-5 W. 




: 26 Th. 




! 27 Fr. 




28 Sat. 




29 Su. 




; 30 M. 


• 


. 


! 



Jtlcnioranda, 



JUNE, 30 days. 



li 



BANGKOK. 



i Mean Temperature, 



88-3.'. 
Extremes of ditto, 77 — D2. 
( Average number of days ou which rain falls, 18. 



MOON'S PHASES. 



d. h. m. d. h. in. d. h. 

First Quarter 5 9 25 P.M. ; Last Quarter 19 9 54 A.M. | Perigee 12 1 A.M. 
Full Moon 12 59 P.M. ; New Moou 27 1 36 P.M. j Apogee 24 10 P.M. 



Day of 

Month and 

Weel 


Sun. 
Rises 


Sun Sets 


ClocJr 
Slow 

M. S. 


Moo/i 

Riseft <t 

Sets. 

H. M. 


Chin- 
ese 
Moan 

5 th 


Siarn 

ese 

Moon 

7th 


NOTABLE DAYS &c. 




H. 


M. 


n* M> 




1 S. 


5 


35 


6 21 


2 


31 


9 9 


5 


4 


Sunday after Ascension. 


2 M. 


o 


35 


6 21 


2 


21 


9 52 


6 


5 




U Tu. 


5 


35 


6 21 


2 


12 


10 33 


7 


6 


Sun's apprt dec. North 22° 17' 16' 


' 4 AY. 


O 


35 


6 21 


o 


o 


11 14 


8 


7 


Leopold elected king of Belgium 188: 


5 Th. 


o 


35 


6 22 




52 


11 54 


9 


8* 


Day's length 12h. 47m. 


6 Pr. 


5 


35 


6 22 




41 


morn 


10 


9 


General Gaines died, 1849. 


7 Sat. 


5 


35 


6 23 




30 


35 


11 


10 




8 S. 




35 


G 23 




19 


1 18 


12 


11 


Pentecost— Whit Sunday. 


9 M. 


5 


35 


6 23 




8 


2 6 


13 


12 




10 Tu. 


5 


35 


C 23 





56 


2 58 


K 


13 


Sun's apprt. dec. North 28° 0' 7' " 


11 AY. 


5 


35 


6 23 





44 


3 56 


15 


14 


Plague at Smyrna, 1887. 


12 Th. 


5 


36 


6 24 





32 


4 59 


16 


15* 


New York City incorporated, 1666. 


: 13 Fr. 


5 


36 


6 24 





20 


rises 


17 


1 


Day's length 12h. 48m. 


14 Sat. 


5 
5 


36 
36 


6 24 
6 24 





8 


8 47 

9 47 


18 
19 


2 
3 


James K. Polk died, 1849. 


15 S. 





5 


Trinity Sunday. 


16 M. 


5 


36 


6 25 





17 


10 22 


20 


4 


Day's length 12h. 49m. 


; 17 Tu. 


5 


37 


6 25 





30 


11 3 


21 


5 


Sun's apprt. dec. North 23' 28' 11* 


18 W. 


5 


37 


6 25 





43 


11 43 


22 


6 


Battle of Waterloo, 1815. 


1 19 Th. 


5 


37 


6 26 





56 


morn. 


23 


7 


Magna Charta, 1215. 


20 Fr. 

1 


5 


37 


6 26 


1 


9 


22 


24 


8* 


Accession of Queen Victoria. 


. 21 Sat. 

1 


o 


37 


6 26 


1 


22 


1 1 


25 


9 


Proclamation of Queen Victoria. 


:22 S. 


5 


37 


6 26 


1 


35 


1 42 


26 


10 


\8t Sunday after Trinity. 


: 23 M. 


5 


37 


6 27 


1 


48 


2 24 


27 


11 


Day's length 12h. 50m. 


: 24 Tu. 


5 


37 


6 27 


2 


1 


3 9 


28 


12 


St. John Baptist — Midsummer day. 


i 26 W. 


5 


38 


6 27 


2 


14 


3 57 


29 


13 


'Sun's apprt. dec. North 2S° 24' 49* 


26 Th, 


5 
5 


38 
39 


6 27 
6 27 


2 
2 


27 
39 


4 46 

sets 


30 


14* 


Cromwell protector, 1657. 


1 27 Fr. 


6th 


8th 




28 Sat 


5 


39 


6 27 


2 


52 


7 8 

• 


2 


2 


Coronation of Queen Victoria. 


29 S. 


5 


39 


6 27 


3 


4 


7 62 


3 


3 


^nd Sunday after Trmiiy. 


\ 30 M. 

1 


5 


39 


6 27 


3 


16 


8 34 


4 


4 
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JULY, 31 days. 



WEATHER. — ^The breezes continue to come from points intermediate to South, and West, 
and are mild and cheering. Much more rain usually falls this month than in June, and a little less 
than in May. Sometimes quite a drought occurs near its close, and continues into Ausust, en- 
dangering the newly planted Rice. Buf should it be cut off, there is still good hope left of another 
month or two of seed-time, ere the season closes. There are but few days of oppressire weather, 
and even then the thermometer does not indicate very high temperature. Pleasant weather is 
the rule, and unpleasant the exception. It is generally a time of good health to the citizens of 
Bangkok, and to ell throughout the open plains of Siam. 



Day of Month 
ana Week 


1 Tu. 


2 W. 


3.Th. 


4 Fr. 


Sat. 


6 Su. 


■ 7 M. 


8 Tu. 


9 W. 


10 Th. 


11 Fr. 


12 Sat. 


13 Su. 


14 M. 


15 Tu. 


16 W. 


17 Th. 


18 Fr. 


19 Sat. 


20 Su. 


21 M. 


22 Tu 


23 W. 


24 Th. 


25 Fr. 


26 Sat. 


27 Su. 


28 M. 


29 Tu. 


30 W. 



Jnemoranda. 



24 Th. 




25 Fr. 




26 Sat. 




27 Su. 




28 M. 




29 Tu. 




30 W. 




31 Th. 





JULY, 31 days, 
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1 

1 

• 




BANGKOK. 




( Mean Temperature, 82-55. 
■^ Extremes of ditto, 78—91 
( Average number of days od 


I which rain falls, 19. 
















MOON'S PHASES. 


i 


d. 
First Quarter 5 
Full Moon 11 


h. m, 

5 32 A.M. 

8 20 P.M. 


d. h. m. 
Last Quarter 18 11 55 P.M. 
New Moon 27 3 47 A.M. 


Perigee 10 8 A.M. 
Apogee 22 11 A.M. 


Day of 

Month and 

Weeh 


Sun 
Rises 


Sun Sets 


Clock 
Fast 


Moon 

Rises <& 

Sets. 


Chin- 
ese 
Moon 

6th 

5 


Siam 
ese 

Moofi 

8th 
5 


NOTABLE DAYS &c. 


• 


1 Tu. 


H. 

5 


M. 

40 


H. 

6 


M. 

28 


3 28 


H. M. 

9 14 


Sun's apprt dec. North 23° 8' 45' 


1 2 W. 


5 


40 


6 


28 


3 \ 


59 


9 54 


6 


6 


Sir Kobert Peel died, 1850. 


; 3 Th. 


o 


40 


6 


28 


3 51 


10 34 


7 


7 


Day's length 12h. 48m. 


i 4 Fr. 


5 


40 


6 


28 


4 


2 


11 15 


8 


8* 


Independence of U.S. declared, 1776. 


; 5 Sat. 


5 


40 


6 


28 


4 ] 


L2 


11 59 


9 


9 


Battle of Chippewa, 1814. 


1 6 S. 


5 


41 


6 


28 


4 22 


morn 


10 


10 


Zrd Sunday after Trinity, 


7 M. 


5 


41 


6 


28 


4 32 


49 


11 


11 


Thomas A. Becket murdered. 


8 Tu. 


5 


42 


6 


28 


4 42 


1 41 


12 


12 


Sun's apprt. dec. North 22" 81' 38' 


9 W. 


5 


42 


6 


28 


4 51 


2 41 


13 


13 


Capture of Bourbon, 1810. 


10 Th. 


5 


42 


6 


28 


6 





- 3 44 


14 


14 


Day's length 12h. 46m. 


11 Fr. 


5 


42 


6 


28 


5 


8 


rises 


15 


15* 


Hamilton shot, 1804. 




12 Sat. 


5 


42 


6 


28 


5 16 


7 25 


16 


1 


Printing Lisceased, 1799> 




13 S. 


5 


42 


6 


28 


5 23 


8 13 


17 


2 


Uh Swnday after Trinity, 




14 M. 


5 


43 


6 


28 


5 30 


8 57 


18 


3 


Bastile destroyed, 1789. 




15 Tu. 


5 


43 


6 


28 


5 36: 


9 39 


19 


4 


Sun's apprt. dec. North 21° 35' 18* 




16 W. 


5 


44 


6 


28 


5 42 


10 18 


20 


5 


Hegeira (flight of Mohammed) 622. 




17 Th. 


5 


44 


6 


28 


5 48 


10 59 


21 


6 


Battle of Warsaw, 1659. 




18 Ft. 


5 


44 


6 


28 


5 53 


11 40 


22 


7 


Petrarch died, 1474. 




19 Sat. 


5 


44 


6 


28 


5 57 


mom. 


23 


8* 


Day's length 12h. 44m. 




20 S. 


5 


44 


6 


28 


6 


1 


20 


24 


9 


5th Sunday after IHnity. 




21 M. 


5 


45 


6 


27 


6 


4 


1 6 


25 


10 


Battle of Bull's Bun, 1861. 




22 Tu. 


5 


45 


6 


27 


6 


7 


1 52 


26 


11 


Sun's apprt. dec. North 20® 21' 16' 




23 W. 


5 


45 


6 


27 


6 


9 


2 40 


27 


12 


Gibraltar taken, 1704. 




24 Th. 


5 


45 


6 27 


6 11 


3 30 


28 


13 


Day's length 12h. 42m. , 




25 Fr. 


5 


45 


6 


27 


6 12 


4 22 


29 


14 


Natives of India on Petit Jury, 1828. 




26 Sat 

27 S. 


5 
5 


46 
46 


6 
6 


26 
26 


6 13 
6 13 


5 14 

sets 


30 
7th 


15* 




9th 


6th Simday after Trinity. 




28 M. 


5 


46 


6 


26 


6 12 


7 14 


2 


2 


Battle of Pyrenees, 1818. 




29 Tu. 


5 


46 


6 


26 


6 11 


7 55 


3 


3 


Sun's apprt. dec. North 18* 50' 17* 




30 W. 


5 


47 


6 


25 


6 


9 


8 35 


4 


4 


Spanish Armada destroyed, 1588. 




31 Th. 


5 


47 


6 


25 


6 


7 


9 16 


5 


5 
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AUGUST, 31 days. 



WEATHER. — The meteorological phenomena for this month differ but little from those of the 
last. A part of the month in not unfreqnently, rather dry, which excites some anxiety in the minds 
of all, more especially of Eice producers and Exporting Merchants, for the coming harvest. But the 
merciful Lord over all seldom fuls to send the early, middle, and latter rain to save the Eice crop, 
I and by it to provide abundantly, and of the best nutriment, for the sustenance of many millions 
! of his ungrateful dependents in Siam and other countries. The year 18o9 was remarkable for the 
little rain that fell in the months of May, June July, and August, and consequently the main hope 
of a Rice crop was from seed sown in September. * 



Day of Month 
and Week 


i 


Fr. 


2 


.Sat. 


*> 


Su. 


4 


M. 




Tu. 


G 


W. 




Th. 


8 


Fr. 





Sat. 


10 


Su. 


11 


M. 


12 


Tu. 


13 


W. 


14 


Th. 


15 


Fr. 


IG 


Sat. 


IT 


Su. 


18 


M. 


19 


Tu 


20 


W. 


21 Th. 


22 


Fr. 


23 


Sat. 


24 


Su. 


25 M. 


26 


Tu. 


27 


W. 


28 


Th. 


29 


Fr.. 


30 


Sat. 


31 


Su. 



Jnemoranda. 



»•# I ■ m 



AUGUST, 31 days. 



K 



1 


BANGKOK. 




( Mean temperature 82*43. 
-( Extremes of ditto 76—91. 
( Average number of days on 


which rain falls 17. 
















MOON'S PHASES. 


d. 

First Quarter 3 J 
Full Moon 10 


A. m, 

1 1 39 A.M. 
4 35 A.M. 


d. h. m. 
Last Quarter 17 9 29 P.M. 
New Moon 25 4 22 P.M. 


d. h. 

Perigee 7 7 A.M. 
Apogee 19 5 A.M. 


Day of 

Month a/nd 

Week 


Sun 
EUes 


Sun Seta 


Clock 
Fast 


Moon 

Rises db 

Seta 


Chin- Siam- 
ese ese 
Moon Moon 


NOTABLE DAYS &c. 


1 Fr. 


H. 

5 


M. 

47 


H. 

6 


M. 

25 


M. 

6 


s. 
,3 


9 59 


7th 
6 


9th 
6 


Slavery abolished in VV . Indies 1840. 


: 2 Sat. 


5 


48 


6 


24 


6 





10 44 


7 


7 


Mehemet Ali died, 1838. 


; 3 S. 


5 


48 


6 


24 


5 


55 


11 34 


8 


8* 


1th Sunday after Trinity. 


4 M. 


5 


49 


6 


23 


5 


50 


morn 


9 


9 


British troops landed in Java, 1811. 


5 Tu. 


5 


49 


6 


23 


5 


45 


30 


10 


10 


Prince Alfred born, 1844. 


6 W. 


5 


49 


6 


22 


5 


39 


1 30 


11 


11 


Sun's apprt. dec. North 16** 47' 52* 


; 7 Th. 


5 


49 


6 


22 


5 


32 


2 33 


12 


12 


Day*s length 12h. 33m. 


8 Fr. 


5 


49 


6 


21 


5 


24 


3 36 


13 


13 


Batavia taken, 1811. 


9 Sat. 

1 


5 


49 


6 


21 


5 


16 


4 39 


14 


14 


Banda taken, 1810, 


10 S. 


6 


49 


6 


21 


5 


8 


rises 


15 


15* 


^th Sunday after Trinity. 


11 M. 


5 


50 


6 


20 


4 


59 


7 40 


16 


1 


Barbadoes destroyed, 1831. 


12 Tu. 


5 


50 


6 


20 


4 


49 


8 13 


17 


2 


Settlement of Pinang, 1786. 


13 W. 


5 


50 


6 


20 


4 


39 


8 54 


18 


3 


Sun's apprt. dec. North 14*» 46' 28* 


1 

' 14 Th. 


5 


50 


6 


19 


4 


28 


9 33 


19 


4 


Thomas Sheridan died, 1788. 


15 Fr. 


5 


50 


6 


18 


4 


17 


10 16 


20 


5 


Battle of Camden, 1780. 


16 Sat. 


5 


50 


6 


18 


4 


5 


11 


21 


6 


Manchester Massache, 1819. 


11 S. 


5 


51 


6 


17 


3 


52 


11 46 


22 


7 


9^7* Sunday vfter Trinity. 


18 M. 

1 


o 


51 


6 


17 


3 


40 


HKJrn 


23 


8* 




19 Tu. 


5 


51 


6 


16 


3 


26 


34 


24 


9 


Day's length 12h. 25m. 


20 AY. 


D 


51 


G 


15 


3 


12 


1 24 


25 


10 


Battle of Churubusco, 1848. 


1 21 Th. 


5 


51 


6 


15 


2 


58 


2 14 


26 


11 


Sun's apprt. dec. Noth 12° 13' 36* 


' 22 Fr. 


5 


51 


6 


14 


2 


44 


3 5 


27 


12 


Battle of Bosworth, 1485. 


23 Sat. 


5 


51 


6 


13 


2' 


28 


3 58 


28 


13 


American war declared, 1775. 


, 24 S. 




5 


51 
51 


6 
6 


13 
12 


2 

1 


13 
57 


4 49 

sets 


29 


14* 


lath Sunday after Trinity. 


25 M. 


8th 


lO 


Day's length 12h. 2im. 


26 Tu. 

1 


5 


51 


6 


12 


1 


41 


6 33 


2 


2 


Birth of Prince Albert, 1819. 


1 27 W. 


5 


51 


6 


11 


1 


24 


7 15 


3 


3 


Peace with China, 1842. 


; 28 Th. 


5 


51 


6 


11 


1 


7 


7 58 


4 


4 


Sun's apprt. dec. North ^'^ 49' Si" 


29 Fr. 




51 


6 


10 





49 


8 44 


5 


o 


Sir James Napier died, 1853. 


• 30 Sat. 


o 


51 


6 


9 





31 


9 3'3 


6 


6 




i 31 S. 

i. .... 


o 


51 


6 


9 





13 


10 26 






Uth Sunday afi-er Trinity. 
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SEPTEMBER, 30 days. 



WEATHEE. — ^This month is almost always a little more rainy than any other in the year. 
It is nearly matched in this respect by May and July. The first ten or twelve days are liable to be 
dnr : in the years 1857, and 1858 they were alarmingly so. The breezes nearly all come from the 
W. S. W., I^. W., and S. This season for Typhoons in the China Sea, finds no sympathy in all 
Southern Siam. Indeed it is a remarkable fact that destructive hurricanes are of the rarest occur- 
rence, even in the Northern parts. Although this be a wet month, it is interspersed with much 
pleasant weather. If the Kice planted either in May or June be all cut off by drought, a good 
crop may be looked for, if the rain be abundant this month. 



Day of Month 
and Week. 


1 


M. 


2 


Tu. 


3 


W. 


4 


Th. 


5 


Fr. 


6 


Sat. 


7 


Su. 


8 


M. 


9 


Tu. 


10 


W. 


11 


Th. 


12 


Fr. 


13 


Sat. 


14 


Su. 


15 


M. 


16 


Tu. 


17 W. 


18 


Th. 


19 


Fr. 


20 


Sat. 


21 


Su. 


22 


M. 


23 


Tu. 


24 W. 


25 


Th. 


26 


Fr. 


72 


Sat. 


28 


Su. 


29 


M. 


30 


Tu. 



Jtlcnioranda. 




SEPTEMBER, 30 days. 



21 



BANGKOK. 


Mean Temperature, 82*10. 
■ Extremes of ditto, 75 — 91. 
Average number of days on which rain falls, 17. 




MOON'S PHASES. 


d. h. fit. 

First Quarter 1 4 59 P.M. 
Full Moon 8 2 40 P.M. 
Last Quarter 16 11 4 A.M. 


d. h. m. 

New Moon 24 3 39 A.M. 
First Quarter 30 10 52 P.M. 


d. h. 

Perigee 2 10 P.M. 
Apogee 16 11 P.M. 
Perigee 28 2 A.M. 


Day of 

Month and 

Week 


Sun 
Rises 


Sun Sets 


Clock 
Slow 


Moon 

Rises d; 

Sets. 


Chin- 
ese 
Moon 

8th 

8 


Siam- 
ese 

Moon 

10th 
8* 


NOTABLE DAYS &c. 


\ M. 


H. M. 

5 52 


H. 

6 


H. 

8 


M. 8. 
6 


U. M. 

11 24 


Day's length 12h. 16m. 


2 Tu. 


5 52 


6 


1 


25 


mom 


9 


9 




3 W. 


5 52 


6 


6 


44 


24 


10 


10 


Oliver Cromwell died, 1658. 


4 TL 


5 52 


6 


6 


1 3 


1 25 


11 


11 


Sun's apprt dec. North 7' 17' 50* 


6 Fr. 


5 52 


6 


5 


1 23 


2 28 


12 


12 


Capture of Malta, 1800. 


6 Sat 


5 52 


6 


4 


1 43 


3 27 


13 


13 




1 S. 


5 52 


6 


4 


2 3 


4 23 


14 


14 


I2ih Sunday after TrinUy. 


8 M. 


5 52 


6 


3 


2 23 


5 18 


15 


15* 


Sebastopol taken, 1855. 


9 Tu. 


5 52 


6 


2 


2 44 


rises 


16 


1 


Day's length 12h. 10m. 


10 W. 


5 52 


6 


2 


3 5 


7 29 


17 


2 


Mungo Park born, 1771. 


11 Th. 


5 52 


6 


1 


3 26 


8 12 


18 


3 


Sun's apprt. dec. Nortb 4* 40' 22* 


12 Fr. 


5 52 


6 





3 46 


8 50 


19 


4 


Baltimore bombarded, 1814. 


13 Sat. 


5 52 


6 





4 7 


9 40 


20 


5 




14 S. 


5 52 


5 


59 


4 29 


10 27 


21 


6 


18^A Sunday defter TrinUy, 


15 M. 


5 52 


5 


58 


4 50 


11 16 


22 


7 


Duke of Wellington died, 1852. 


16 Tu. 


5 52 


5 b1 


5 11 


mom. 


23 


8* 


Day's length 12h. 5m. 


11 W. 


5 52 


5 


56 


5 32 


6 


24 


9 




18 TL 


5 53 


5 


b^ 


5 53 


56 


25 


10 


Sun's apprt dec. North 1' 58' 55' 


19 Fr. 


5 53 


5 


55 


6 14 


1 48 


26 


11 


Battle of Stillwater, 1777. 


20 Sat. 


5 53 


5 


54 


6 35 


2 39 


27 


12 


Battleof Alma, 1854. 


21 S. 


5 53 


5 


54 


6 56 


3 30 


28 


13 


14^ Sunday after TrinUy. 


22 M. 


5 53 


5 


53 


7 17 


4 21 


29 


14 




23 Tu. 


5 53 


5 


52 


7 38 


5 15 


30 


15* 


Sun's apprt dec. North 0« 2' IC 


24 W. 


5 53 


5 


51 


7 58 


sets 


8th 


11 


Sun's apprt. dec. South 0^ 21' 15' 


25 Th. 


5 53 


5 


51 


8 19 


6 38 


2 


2 


Day's length lib. 58m. 


26 Fr. 


5 53 


5 


60 


8 39 


7 29 


3 


3 


Philadelphia taken, 1777. 


27 Sat 


5 53 


5 


49 


8 59 


8 21 


4 


4 




28 S. 


5 53 


5 


48 


9 19 


9 19 


5 


5 


15^ Sunday after TrinUy, 


29 M. 


5 53 


5 


47 


9 39 


10 20 


6 


6 


St. Michael— MichaeUnas day. 


30 Tu. 


5 53 


5 


47 


9 58 


11 20 


7 


7 


St Jerome. 



OCTOBER, 31 days. 



WEATHER. — The former part of this month is likely to be as rainy as the latter part of the 
ireceeding ; and in every other respect, the weather is mnch the same. In the latter part of the 
Qonth however, a j?reat change usually takes place. The winds become more variable and more 
Iry, being N. N. W, E. S.- E, and W. The N. E. Monsoon then beings to assert her claims, which 
ure seldom fully yielded until the beginning of November. The rivers become so full of water to- 
wards the close of October, as to over-flow their banks at the new and full moon, and inundate 
nuch of Banekok, two or three hours daily each spring tide. There are but few streets in the 
»ty or its suburbs^ that are not, at such times, covered with water more than ankle deep. 



"kiy. of Month 
and. Waeh 


1 W. 


2 Th. 


3 Fr. 


4 Sat 


5 Su. 


6 M. 


7 Tu. 


8 W. 


9 Th. 


10 Fr. 


11 Sat. 


12 Su, 


13 M. 


14 Tu. 


15 W. 


16 Th. 


17 Fr. 


18 Sat. 


19 Su. 


20 M. 


21 Tu. 


22 W. 


23 Th. 


24 Fr. 


25 Sat. 


26 Su. 


27 M. 


28 Tu. 


29 W. 


30 Th. 


31 Ft. 




I 



OCTOBER, 31 days- 
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BANGKOK. 



( Mean tempcratTire 81*57. 

^ Extremes of ditto 74—91. 

( Average nttmber of Ua/s on which rain fklls 18. 

MOON'S PHASES. 



Full Moon 8 
LaRt Quarter 16 


h. fih, 

3 28 A.M. 

6 24 A.M. 


d. i. m. 

New Moon 23 3 19 P.M. 
First Quarter 30 6 26 A.M. 


"• d. k. 
Apogee 18 7 P.M. 
Perigee 2* 3 P.M. 


^"U ^f Skin 

MonA and ^Z 

Week ^^^ 


Sun Seta 


Clock 
Slaw 


Moon 

E'lMS db 

Sets 


ChlJi. 

ese 
Moan 

8th 

8 


Siam- 
ese 
Moon 

11th 
8 


, — ^.^ , ^- — .., , .. -^- .— 

NOTABLE DAYS &c. 


1 w. 


H. M. 

6 53 


H. M. 

6 4.7 


M. 

10 


s. 

17 


H. U. 

mom 


4 

Chusan recaptured, 1841. 


2 Th. 


5 53 


5 46 


10 


36 


22 


9 


9 


First Railroad in U.S. 1883. 


.3 Fr. 5 53 

■ 


5 46 10 


55 


1 20 


10 


10 


Sun's apprti dec. South 8® 51' S4' 


4 Sat. 


5 63 


5 45 11 


13 


2 17 


11 


11 


Battle of Qermantown, 1777, 


5 S. 


5 53 


5 46 11 


31 


3 11 


12 


12 


IQth Sunday after Trinity, 


6 Af. 


5 53 


5 44 


11 


49 


4 3 


13 


13 


King of Denmark born. 


7 Tu. 


5 53 


5 43 


12 


6 


4 63 


14 


14 


Day's length llh. 50m. 


8 W. 


5 53 


5 43 


12 


23 


5 47 


16 


15* 


Second BatUe of Stillwater, 1777j , 


' 9 Th. 


6 63 


5 42 


12 


40 


rises 


16 


. 1 


Battle of Savannah, 1778L 


10 Fx. 


5 53 


5 41 


12 


66 


6 32 


17 


2 


Shanghai captured, 1841. 


11 Sat 


5 54 


5 40 


13 


11 


8 20 18 


3 


America dLscov'd bj Colamhaa, 1492» 


12 S. 


5 54 


5 40 


13 


26 


' 9 8 


19 


4 


17^ Sunday vfter Trinity. 


13 M. 


5 54 


5 39 13 


41 


9 58 


20 


5 


Ningpo taken, 1841. 


14 Tu. 


5 54 


5 38 


13 


65 


10 47 


21 


6 


Sun's apprt. dec. SouthS^-J' 11* 


16 W. 


5 64 


5 38 


14 


8 


11 39 


22 


7 


Murat shot, 1815. 


16 Th. 


h 54 


5 37 


14 


21 


mom 


23 


8* 


Battle of Leipsic, 1818. 


IV Fr. 


5 ^6 


6 37 


14 


33 


28 


24 


9 


Bombardment of Sebbstopd, 18S4. 


, 18 Sat 


5 55 


6 36 


14 


45 


1 18 


26 


10 


Senior King of Slam bom„1804. 


19 S. 


5 65 


5 36 


14 


56 


2 9 


26 


11 


IU% Stmday after Trmi^, 


20 M. 


5 65 


5 35 


15 


6 


3 


27 


12 


Sir C. Wren bom, 1682. 


21 Tu. 


5 5^ 


5 36 


15 


16 


3 54 


28 


13 


Sun's apprt dec. South 1Q<^ 86' 60* 


22 W. 

23 Th. 


5 56 
5 56 


5 34 
5 34 


16 
16 


25 
33 


4 50 

5 48 


29 


14* 


Lord Holland died, 1140. 
Day's length llh. d8m. 


9th 


13 


24 Fr. 


5 66 


5 33 


15 


41 


sets 


2 


2 


Daniel Webster died, 1852. 

• 


26 Sal 


5 66 


5 33 


15 


48 


7 8 


3 


3 


Battle of Agincourt, 1845. 


26 S. 


5 56 


6 32 


15 


64 


8 9 


4 


4 


\M Sunday after Trihdiy. 


27 M. 


6 67 


5 32 


16 





9 11 


6 


5 


Sun's apprt dec. Soulb 12* 42' 2d* 


28 Tu. 


5 57 


6 31 


16 


4 


10 14 


6 


6 


St Simon and St Ju4e. 


29 W. 


6 57 


6 31 


16 


8 


11 16 


7 


7 


Sir Walter Baleigh beheaded, Sitt. 


30 Th. 


5 58 


6 30 


16 


12 


mom 


8 


8* 


Day's length llh. S2iti. . 


81 Fr. 


5 68 


6 30 


16 


14 


12 


9 


9 


Simon's bay captured, 1796. 
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NOVEMBER, 31 days. 



WSATTTRR. — ^Tbe N. E. Uonsoon is generally settled in her sway at the beeinning of this 
montb, and her drf and bracing breezes deligbt Europeans and Americans, but tbey cbul some- 
what unpleasantly (be natives, whose extremities and chests are all uncovered. There is some- 
times a Uttle drizzling rain about the first of the month, and connected with it a few days of very 
oppressive heat,' though but little indicated by the thermometer. The sudden changes from cold 
to not at this time, render all persons more sensitive to such vicissitudes, and expose them to ca- 
tarrhal complaints, whichare usually prevalent, but not often of agrave character. Sometimes the 
wind gets into the S. W. again in the latter part of the month, and brings with it showers of rain. 


Day of Month 
and Week 


JHemoranda. 


1 Sat. 




2 Su. 




3 M. 




4 Tu. 




5 W. 




6 Th. 




7 Fr. 




8 Sat. 




9 -S^. 




10 M. 




11 Tu. 




12 W. 




13 Th. 




14 Fr. 




15 Sat. 




16 Su. 


■ • 


17 M. 




18 Tu. 




19 W. 




20 Th. 


« 


21 Fr. 




22 Sat. 




23 Su. 




24 M. 




25 Tu. 




26 W. 




27 Th. 




28 Fr. 




29 Sat. 




SO Su. 


•» 



NOVEMBER, 30 days. 
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BANGKOK. 


( Mean temperature 80*20. 

^ Extremes of ditto 69—89. 

( Average number of days on which rain falls 7. 








MOON'S PHASES. 


Full Moon 
Last Quarter 


6 7 31 P.M. 
16 53 A.M. 


d. h. m. 
New Moon 22 56 A.M. 
First Quarter 28 4 44 P.M. 


d. h. 

Apogee 10 P.M. 
Perigee 22 11 P.M. 


Week -^^^ 


Sun Sets 


Clock 
Sl&w 


Moon 

Rises d: 

Sets 


Chin' Siam- 
ese ese 
Moon Moon 


NOTABLE DAYS &c. 


1 Sat. 

2 S. 


H. 

6 
5 


M. 

68 
69 


H. 

6 
5 


H. 

30 
29 


M. 

16 
16 


s. 
16 

17 


H. M. 

1 7 
1 69 


9th 
10 

11 


12th 
10 

11 


H.M's Proclamation at the Presiden- 

[cies 1858. 
20th Sunday after Trinity. 


3 M. 


5 


69 


6 


29 


16 


17 


2 49 


12 


12 


Congress of Vienna, 1814. 


4 Tu. 


5 


69 


6 


29 


16 


17 


3 39 


13 


13 


Guadaloupe discovered, 1498. 


5 W. 


6 





6 


28 


16 


16 


4 29 


14 


14 


Gunpowder plot, 1605. 


6 Th. 


6 





5 


28 


16 


13 


6 18 


16 


16* 


Battle of Inkermann, 1854. 


7 Fr. 


6 





6 


28 


16 


10 


rises 


16 


1 


Battle of Prague, 1660. 


8 Sat. 


6 





6 


28 


16 


6 


7 2 


17 


2 


Sun*8 apprt. dec. South 16* 80' 61* 


9 S. 


6 


1 


6 


27 


16 


1 


7 69 


18 


3 


2lst Sunday after Trimty. 


10 M. 


6 


1 


6 


27 


16 


66 


8 42 


19 


4 


Luther bom, 1488. Milton died 1674. 


11 Tu. 


6 


2 


6 


27 


15 


49 


9 31 


20 


5 


Day's length llh. 25m. 


12 W. 


6 


2 


5 


26 


15 


42 


10 21 


21 


6 




13 Th. 


6 


3 


6 


26 


15 


33 


11 10 


22 


7 


Sun's apprt. dec. South 17» 64' 51' 


14 Fr. 


6 


3 


6 


26 


15 


24 


11 69 


23 


8* 


Cape of Good Hope doubled, 1497. 


16 Sat 


6 


4 


6 


26 


15 


14 


mom 


24 


9 


Minorca taken by English, 1798. 


16 S. 


6 


4 


6 


25 


15 


4 


49 


26 


10 


22nd Sunday after Trinity. 


17 M. 


6 


6 


6 


25 


14 


62 


1 39 


26 


11 


Day's length llh. 20m. 


18 Tu. 


6 


5 


5 


25 

• 


14 


39 


2 32 


27 


12 


Sun's apprt. dec. South 19® 11' 4* 


19 W. 


6 


6 


6 


26 


14 


26 


3 29 


28 


13 


Singapore transferred to the crown, 

r 1 o CO 


20 Th. 


6 


6 


5 


26 


14 


12 


4 29 


29 


14 


Jay's treaty, 1794. ^ ' 


21 Fr. 

22 Sat. 


6^ 
6 


6 

7 


5 
5 


25 
25 


13 
13 


67 
41 


5 33 

sets 


30 


16* 


Princess Boyal bom, 1840. 
Lord CUve died, 1774. 


to 


Ist 


23 S. 


6 


7 


6 


25 


13 


24 


6 b& 


2 


2 


2&rd Sunday after Trinity. 


24 M. 


6 


8 


6 


25 


13 


7 


8 


3 


3 


Treaty at Ghent, 1814. 


25 Tu. 


6 


9 


6 


25 


12 


49 


9 4 


4 


4 


Sun's apprt. dec. South 20* 48' 11* 


26 W. 


6 


10 


6 


25 


12 


30 


10 6 


5 


6 


Cowper the Poet bom, 1781. 


27 TL 


6 


10 


6 


26 


12 


10 


11 2 


6 


6 


Day's length llh. 16m. 


28 Fr. 


6 


11 


6 


26 


11 


50 


11 66 


7 


7 


Cardinal Woolsey died, 1580. 


29 Sat 


6 


11 


6 


26 


11 


29 


mom 


8 


8* 




30 S. 


6 


12 


5 


26 


11 


7 


47 


9 


9 


Ist Sunday in Adoeat. 
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DECEMBER, 31 days. 



WEATHER.— Although the N. E. Monsoon prevails, 7et the wind is often from the E, S. S. E. 
and 8. Sometimes it yeers as far as S. S. W ; andthen consequentlr, the warm weather will re- 
turn, the clear sky become overcast, perhaps thunder will be heard, and a little rain. The water 
in the rivers in the latitude of the city, continues to rise until about the first of this month ; and 
the highest spring tides in the year occur about that time, when travelers may go to the old city 
& other distant pla'ces over the praires in boats. The beginning of this month, is always a good time 
to (ominence along journey up either of the great Rivers. The country will be found &y, & the 
water in the rivers sufficiently nigh to give one a good view of the country through which he passes. 



Dap ofitoMh 
and We«k 



nienioranda. 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 



M. 

Tu. 
W. 

Th. 

Fr. 

Sat. 

Su. 

M. . 

Tu. 

W. 



11 Th, 


12 Fr. 


13 Sat. 


14 .S^. 


15 M. 


16 Tu, 


17 W. 


18 Th. 


19 Ft. 


20 Sat. 


21 Su. 


22. M. 


23 Tu. 


24 W. 


25 Th. 


26 Fr. 


27 Sat. 


28 Su. 


29 M. 


30 Th. 


31 W. 



wmmmr^mmmfm 



DECEMBER, 31 days. 



% 



BANGKOK. 


• 

( Mean Temperature, 77*25. 

•/Extremes of ditto, 64—88. 

( Average number of days on which rain falls, 7. 




MOON'S PHASES. 


Full Moon 6 2 19 P.M. 


d. h. tn. 

New Moon 21 11 47 A.M. 


d. h. 
AjK>gee 7 9 P.M. 


Last Quarter 14 6 15 P.M. 


First Quarter 28 6 2 G A.M- 


Perigee 21 10 A.M. 


Dmof 

Month aitd 
Week 


'Sun 
Bises 


Sun Sets 


Clock 
Slow 


Moon 

£is€s dh 

Sets. 


Chin- 
ese 
Moon 

10th 


Siam- 
ese 
Moon 

Ist 


NOTABLE DAYS &C. 




H. H. 


M. 


H. 


H. B. • 


H. M. 




1 M. 


6 12 


5 


26 


10 45 


1 37 


10 


10 


Ebenezer Elliot died, 1849. 


2 Tu. 


6 13 


5 


27 


10 22 


2 26 


11 


11 


Sun's apprt dec. South 21*^ 58' 16" 


3 W. 


6 13 


5 


27 


9 59 


3 15 


12 


12 


Mauritius suirendereidy 1S1(X 


4 Th. 


6 14 


5 


27 


9.35 


4 5 


13 


13 


Day's length lih. Igm. 


h Fr. 


6 14 


5 


28 


9 10 


4 55 


14 


14 




6 Sat 


6 15 


5 


28 


8 45 


5 46 


15 


15* 


Yan Bnren bora, 1782. 


7 S. 


6 16 


5 


28 


8 19 


rises 


16 


1 


2nd Sunday in Advent, 


8 M. 


6 16 


5 


28 


7 53 


7 27 


17 


2 


Sun's apprt. dec. South ^ 42' 87' 


^ Tu. 


6 16 


5 


29 


7 26 


817 


18" 


3' 


Milton bom, 1608. 


10 W. 


6 17 


5 


29 


6 59 


9 5 


19 


4 


Great Commercial panic, l<g25. 


11 Th. 


6. 17 


5 


29- 


6 32 


9 53 


20 


5 


Washington died, 1799. 


12 Fr. 


6 18 


5 


30 


6 4 


10 42 


21 


6 


Fort George captured, 1812. 


13 Sat. 


6 18 


5 


30 


5 35 


11 31 


22 


7 


Fall of Rhedat, 1839. 


14 S. 


6 19 


5 


30 


5 7 


mom. 


23 


8* 


Zrd Sunday in ^vent. 


15 M. 


6 20 


5 


30 


4 38 


21 


24 


9 


Sun's apprt. dec. South 28' 10' 20* 


16 Tu. 


6 20 


5 


31 


4 9 


1 10 


25 


10 


King of Belgium born. 


17 W. 


6 21 


5 


31 


3 39 


2 10 


26 


11 


Aurora Borealis diacbyered, 1719. 


18 Th. 


e 22 


5 


32 


3 10 


3 10 


27 


12 


Day's length lib. lOm. 


19 Fr. 


6 22 


5 


32 


2 40 


4 14 


28' 


13 


Borne burnt. 


; 20 Sat. 


6 23 
6 23 


5 
5 


33 
33 


2 10 
1 40 


5 18 
sets 


29 
11 


14* 


» 


21 S. 


3nd 


4ih Sunday in Advent. 


22 M. 

23 Tu. 


6-24 
6 24 


5 
5 


34 
34 


1 10 


6 42 

7 46 


2 
3 


2 

3 

■ 


Wallaston died, 1823. 


40 


Flight of James II, 1683. 


24 W. 


6-26 


5 


35 


10 


8 48 


4 


4 


Peace with U.S.Am. 1814. 


25 Th, 


6 25 


5 


35 


20 


9 46 


5 


5 


Christmas day. 


26 Fr. 


6 25 


5 


36 


50 


10 40 


6 


I 6 


1 

Sun's apprt. dec. South 28" 28' W 


27 Sat 


6 26 


5 


36 


1 20 


11 31 

• 


7 


7 


Day's length lib. 10m. 


28 S. 


6 26 


5 


37 


1 49 


morn 


8 


8* 


Ist Sunday after Christmas. 


29 M. 


6 27 


5 


37 


2 19 


22 


9 


9 


Lord Stafford beheaded, 1680. 


30 Tu. 


6 27 


5 


38 


2 48 


1 12 


10 


10 


Nagpore taken, 1817. 


31 W. 6 27 


5 


39 


3 16 


2 1 


11 


11 
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SIAMESE MODE OF DIVIDING TIME. 

The 24 hours of each day, are divided into two equal parts. The day time i» 
called Wen, {sou7id a»a5 a in "what). The night time K'un, {the apostrophe de- 
notes that the letter before it is aspirated.) The former uniformly begins at six o'- 
clock A. M.; the latter at 6 P. M. The hours of the forenoon are numbered 1, 2, 3, 
&c. up to 6, or mid-day. The hours of the afternoon are designated by the same 
numbers. Time in the forenoon is called P*eLA Ch'6w, (e sounded as e in prey); 
time afternoon, P'cla Bai. The word denoting any hour in the day time is Mono; 
that for night time is T'65m. In expressing 9 A. M. they say, *S4m (3rd) mono 
ChW,—3 p. M., *S^m Mono Bai^— 9 P. M., ^m T66u. 

The hours of tlie night are counted in succession from 1 to 12. Six o'clock A.M. 
is the close of their 12th hour of the night. Each night is divided into four 
watches of three hours each, and each watch is called a YaM. 

Siamese months are designed to be lunar months: but they often vary from the 
moon a day or more. Each month is divided into two parts, viz: K'cing K*tf n, 
(Waxing), and K'aNo Baam, (Waning). The former has always 15 days; but the 
latter has 15 days every 2nd, 4th, 6th, 8th, 10th, and 12th month; and 14 days 
every 1st, 3rd, 6th, Vth, 9th, and 11th, month. Hence six of their months have 30 
days, and six, 29 days=354 to 12 months, which wants abount 11 days to make up 
a full solar year. To compensate for this, they have an intercalary month of 30 days^ 
once in 2 or 3 years. The years 1853. 1855 1858 and 1861 were leap-years. By this 
plan there is still a loss of about three days in 19 years, which is supplied by adding a 
day to there 7th month from time to time, as their Brahmin astrologers see to b e 
necessary^ which they did for 1860. 

TABLE OF SIAMESE TIME. 

60 Wlnat'ees make 1 Nat'ee or minute. 
6 Nat'ees " 1 Bat 

10 eats " 1 Mong or T66m, (hour) 

18 Mongs " 1 wan (day) 

12 T66ms " 1 K»tfn (night) 

29 or 30wSns&k'rfnsl Dtfan (month) 
12 or 13 Dtfausmake 1 Pee (year) 
10 Pees " 1 Sdk, or cycle of ten. 

They have no word to denote a week of time. But each day of the seven has 
its appropriate name and number. Sunday is their first, and Saturday their 7th day. 
By the recurrence of the first and 7th days, they are reminded of the lapse of seven 
days, as we are by the word week 

The days of the week are, 
Ist, WanAt'it, (day of the sun,) Sunday. 
2nd, W&u Chan, (day of the moon,) Monday. 
3rd, Wan Angk'an' (day of Mars,) Tuesday. 
4th, Wan Poot, (day of Mercury) Wednesday. 
5th, wan PrahSt, (day of Jupiter,) Thursday. 
6th' Wan Sook, (day of Venus,) Friday. 
7th, Wan S6w, (day of Satui-n,) Suturday. 

Their twelve months are each designated by its appropriate number, excepting 
the 1st and 2nd. The former, instead of being called the 1st month, is called 
DtfAN ai, (month ai); the latter, DtfAN Yee (month Yee). The next succeeding 
month is called Dtf an S^m, (3rd month); the next, Dtf an See, (4th month): «nd 
80 on through the twelve. 
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The Siamese have two cycles, one within the other. Tlie greater is 1 2 years, 
the smaller 10. The name of the former is Pse, the latter S6k. Every year ol each 
kind of cycle has its own sjiecitic name. 

The rears of the cvcle of 12 are, 
1st Pee ( 'li'Doat year of the Rat. 



2(1 Pee Ch'aloo 
;{d Pee K'an 
4th Pee Taw: 
5th Pee Marong 
t)th Pee Mas^ng 
7th Pee Mameea 
8th Pee Maihaa 
9th Pee Wawk 
19th Pee Raka 
11th Pee Chaw 
I'Jth Pee Koou 



11 
1? 

17 



11 

1^ 

11 

ft 

11 

1") 

11 

11 

»l 

»l 

"1 



11 
1^ 
51 
11 
11 
11 
11 



f^ 



Cote. 

Tiger, 

KabbU. 

Great Dragon. 

Small Dragon. 

Horse, 

Goat. 

Monkey. 

Cock. 

Dog. 

Hog. 



EkS, sok 
To s8k 
Treen! sok' 
ChStt&wa sok 
Benv&s5k 



The years of the cvcle of 1 are. 



1st of the cvcle. 
2d ^' " * " 
3d " " " 
4th " " " 

6th ^' '' 



('h'4\vsok 
Sapp a ^c)k 
Aatt'a sok 
Nop'a sok 
Sararett'l sok 



6th of the cvcl«. 
Vth " " *'' 
8th " " - " 
9th 
10th 



ij 



1) 



In writing the number of their Era, the name of each cycle as it chances to be, 
is always given in the same connection: e. g. this year (Jan. 1.S62) is 1223 Pee 
Eaxa TVeenlsoK. 

Everv Siamese is tauf^ht to remember carefullv the name of each vear of the 
cycle of 12, and by no means to forget the name of the particular year, moon, day 
of the moon, & dav of the week in which he was born. So that at anv time, when 
he -would count up the yiumber of the years he has lived, he begins by repeating the 
name of the years in succession from the one that gave him birth, until he comes 
back again to his birth-year, keeping tally with his lingers. Thus he counts on, until 
he make's another cycl) of twelve, more or less, as the case may be in regard to his 
age. He can tell quite certainly whether his age is within the 1st cycle of 12, or the 
2nd, or 3d, or 4th; but if he be upwards of 60 years old, he is liable to get bewildered 
in his reckoning, for the want of the habit of counting his years by the year of the 
Era in which he was born. This the Siamese never do. 

The Siamese sacred Era is reckoned from the time it is supposed Buddh died 
which is 2405 years at the full moon in May 1862. This reckoning is never used except 
in their religious matters. It is denominated P'oox'a SaKKanaT (Era of Buddh). 
Their civil Era, called ChooLa SaKKARar (little lilra,) is reckoned from the time when 
P'b3. Rooang, a Siamese king of great celebrity, estahlished it, and that is 1223 full 
years the 31st March 1862. Siamese in writing their dates, always show 1st, the year 
of their Era; 2nd the day of the week; 3d the day of the w^axing or waning moon; 
4f A, the number of the month; 5//*, the name of the year; and 6^^, the particular 
year of the cycle of 10. Their mode of showing the day of week, day of moon, and 
the month is very concise. They make the sign of plus like this-|~. At the end of 
the left hand arm they write with a figure, the number of the w^eek day; at the end 
of the upper arm, the number of the day of the waxing moon; at the lower arm, the. 
day of the waning moon; and at the end of the right hand arm, the number ot'th* 
month. Example i-'-2. This reads Sunday, the 12th day of the ^Yaning n^)on, 
the 2nd month. i- 
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TABLE OF EXCHANGE, 

Fmnished by U. O. CLARK. 



Salun}2:s 
per dollar. 


For $100. 


Cents to 
each Tical 

66.66 ^TL 


SaluDgs 
per Dollar. 

66 « 


For $100. 


Cents to 
each Tical 


6 


150. Tl. or 


165. Tl. or 


60.60 ^ TL 


6.025 • 


150.621 


66.39 


6.525 


166.62^ • 


60.37 


6.050 


151.25 


66.11 


6.650 


166.25 


60.15 


6.0V5 


151.87^ 


65.84 


6.675 


166.87^ 


59.92 


6-1 


152.60 


65.57 


6.7 • 


167.50 


59.70 


'6.125 


153.121 


65.30 


6.725 


168.121 


69.48 


6.150 


153.75^ 


65.04 


6.750 


168.75 


59.27 


6.175 


154.371 


64.71 


6.775 


169.37^ 


59.04 


6.2 


155. 


64.51 


6.8 


170. 


58.82 


6.225 


155.62^ 


64.26 


6.825 


170.621 


58.61 


6.250 


156.25 


64. 


6.850 


171.25" 


58.39 


■ 6.275 


156.87^ 


63.74 


6.875 


171.87^ 


58.18 


•6.3 


157.50 


63.50 


6.9 


172.50 


57.97 


6.325 


158.1 2 i 


63.24 


6.925 


173.121 

^ 1 


57.76 


6.350 


158.75 


62.99 


6.950 


173.75 1 


57.55 


6.375 


159.37tl 


62.74 


6.975 


174.371 


57.34 


6.4 


160. 


62.50 


7. 


175. " ! 


57.14 


6.5:^5 


160.62^ 


62.26 


1 7.025 


175.62^ 


66.94 


6.450 7 


161.25" 


02. 


7,050 


176.25 


56.73 . 


6.475 


161.871 


6J.77 


7.075 


176.871 ! 


66.64 


6.6 


162.50" 


61.53 


7.1 


177.50 


66.33 


6.525 


163.12^ 


61.30 


7.125 


178.12^ 


56.14 


6 550 


163.75 


61.07 


7.150 


178.76 


66.94 


6.575 


164,37i 


60.83 


7.175 


179.371^ 


56.74 


• 




t 


7.2 


180. 

1 


56.55 



WEIGHTS, MEASURES &c. 



TABLE OF SIAMESE MONEY. 



4 I*'eis 
2 Fuan^^'* 
4 Sa lungs 
4 Bati^ 
20 TAinlungs 
50 CI Tangs 
100 lliip 



7? 
11 



make 1 Fjiaiig = 

--' 1 Sa'iinir 

^' 1 Hat or Tical '' 

1 Tainlirng- '' 

1 (ITiing^ 

1 Ilap 

1 Tara 



7) 



$ 0-075 

0-160 

0-600 

2-400 

48-000 

2400-000 

240000*000 



X^ The >tii\ dar<l of weight being the coin of the country, weights are dasignateci 
By tjie same terms, A Tical weighs 236 grains Tiw, 

The SiaiTiese standard of weight i>< just double that of the Chinese: andgoor'^ 
a?3 bouslit aad sold in Bangkok more bv th'j Chinese than the Siamese stan*^ *. 



1 Niw 
12 Nfws 

3 K'tfps 

4 Sawka 
50 WalH 

400 S(iiis 
^ Timber is bo 
m width,— 36864 Siame 
thick English i 



:n 

LONG MEASURE 
make I K((]i = 

1 sa«k 

1 Wall 



1 Y.'.t 
jght by tlie Yok. »■ 



= i|i.ich. 1 
= 91" 

■2f8 ' 

" fao feet 
'■ 9j statute miles, 
is U4 S^awk \n length, ly 1 Sawi 
It U> 169 feet in length, and 1 inch 



20 T'aii 
y.5 'fail 
100 Tdn 






^U piiLt*. 
'■ 15 '^ 



s I3:tjl 11.1. .Uoirdapoii. 



■Till-; KlX(iS OF SIAM. 



Fr. 



(.'HouLa p:nA 71a,=A.t>. iJiol. 

Furnished by P'ra: Alak, tiip cliipfnf the king's Scribes, and ilouUleBs -with 
the approbation of His Majnsty, Ji'sifriieil i>y him we think, to correct the list of the 
kings published in tlio Calendar fctr J S60, If His Majesty, witli all bis knowledge of 
the hisl«ry of his own people, (■aiiiiot teach us ariglit, what record from the joyal 
archives, or indeed from any other (jaarler i:an we conlide in? 

That within tlie brackets docs not belong to I"ra: Alfik. 

U DYXASTY. 



1 Somdet P'ra Kama T'ibawdcc the 1 

2 Somd^C P'ra Rame-sfioan, — ^on of the 1st . . , 

who abdicated for. 

3 Somd^t FraBawrCma-Rach'aTlrat 

4 Chow T'awng Chan,— son of the 3rd 

5 Somdet P'ra Raine^ooan, — assasinated the 4th . 

being the same person of the Snd. reign. 

6 S6md«t P'rSya P'ri Ram,— bob of the 5th. . . . 
1 SbmdSt P'ra Nak'awn In . . 

8 Somdet P'rS Bawr5raa Rach'a T'l-Rat,— son of the Tth. 

9 Somdgt P'ra BawrJSma Trei Lokaniit, | son of the 8th. 
JO SomdgtP'raint'a-Rach'a,— son oflhe 9th. . . . 

11 86mdet P'ra Rtuna-T^Ibawdee,— the 11 

12 S6mdSt P'ra BawrOnia-Kach'a Naw P'flfit T'ang . 

son of the 11th. 
i P'r6 Ratsat'a T'lrat,— son of Iho 12th. 5 veaxs old. 



CIlOOTlls 

Era. 


A.l>. I 


71-2 


1351 


73i 


!371 


T32 


1371 


744 


1383 


744 


1383 


759 


li^SS 


763 


UOii 


780 


1419 


70G 


1435 


811 


1450 


832 


1489 


871 


1510 


87a 


1514 
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Name. 



Choonla 
Era. 



A.I). 



U S6md6t Fra C'hei Rach'a T'irat, ..... 
Son of the 12tb. killed by the 13th. 

15 PV3, Yawt Fa, — son of the i4th, ap:ed 11 years. . . 

The 15lh was slain by K'oon Warawongsi^ TMrat who 
took the tlirone, and reiojned 5 months. Being a 
nsurper, his name is not allowed to have a place a- 
mong the names of Siamese kings. He was assasi- 
nated by K'oon 1* irenat'ep, wdio placed on the throne 
P'ra T'ee^n liach'a who bore the name. 

16 Somdet Fra Maha Cliakra-l^'atdi-Uacira T'irat. . . 

17 Fra Maliin T'a Kach'a rimt'— son of 16th. . . . 

The Capital of the kingdom was taken in 918 by 

the King of Ilonj^sawadee or Pegu. 
J 8 Somdet 1^'ra .Maha Tama Kach'a T irat. .' . . . 

1^ Somdet P'ra Xaret, — son of the 18th 

^0 Somdet PVa eka T'otsarot,— a younger brother of 19th 

21 Chow Fa Sri Saw^ra P ak,— son of the 20th. . . . 

Here closes the Dvnastv of Somdet P'ra Rama T'i- 
i>?iwdee, boinnf 20 diticront kiujxs. one of them havino; 
reicrncd twice.' 

2}ul DYAXSTT. 

22 PVa Chow Song-T'am, — slew the 2 1 st. and reigned . . 

[lie acquired a great name by his pretended discovery 
of Brtodh's foot print at P'rabat] 

23 P'ra Ch'et'a T'irat Otsarot,— an elder brother of the 22nd 

'The IMme i\linister Chow P'ava Kralahqm Sre So(5 
riwong fjssasinated the t^3rd, cV placed on the throne. 

24 P'ra At'it'ava W6nir. — a brother of the 23rd, (^ vears old. 

Here closes the Dynasty of l^Va Chow Song-t'am, 3 reigns. 

Srd nVXASTY. 

Tlie former king was driven from the throne by the 
Siamese Nobles k Lords, whose place they filled by 
the Prime Minister above mentioned, viz, 

25 P'ra Chow J^rasat T'awng 

26 Chow Fa Ch'ei,— son of the 25th 

27 P'ra Soot'nma llach'a, — killed the 26th & reigned. . 

28 Somdet P'ra X^:rai,— son of 2oth killed the 27th, . 

29 P ra P'et Kaclfa, — He is called a usurper, and is not al- 

lowed an honoi'able place among the kings. 
,?.0 P'ra P'oot'a (lunv SiiX—son of the 27th 

31 .l*"ra Cliow Yoo hooa t'ei, — son of the 30th. . . . 

32 J*'ra Chow "^'oo hooa Ba'wromakot. brother of the 3 1st* 
•■i3 CluVw Fa Dawk-niadu'a, — son of the 32nd, . . . 

and then abdicated the throne for his elder brother. 
34 J*Va Chow T'inang Sooriya Maiin t'ara, .... 



891 
917 



918 
940 

945 
962 



992 
1017 
1018 
1018 
1044 

1069 
1069 
1094 
1120 

1120 



875 1514 

I 

889 ' 1528 



1530 
1556 



1557 
1579 
1584 
1603 



Length 
of reigit 

TS. MO. 

15 



H 






23 

9 
I 2 



964 1603 26 



989 i 1628 ' I 7 



992 : 1631 



1631 
1656 
1657 
1657 
1683 

1698 
1708 
1733 
1759 

1759 



26 



26 
16 

10 
27 
26 



9 
21 



lOd* 



9 
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to 



Xarae. 



C'hooiila 

Eru. 



The close of the DvDastv of P'rilsat t'awnix, heiiio- 9 
kings m all, the usurpo?* being exchidcd. 
The whole term in whicli the above named 34 Vhwh 
r«i^ned is 4l7 years, averaging 12,3 years eaoh. 
I The Burmese sacked the capital, in the year 1767 <fe 
carried away many captives. The chief of the Siam- 
ese army rallied the Siamese under him at T'fint'a- 
B66ree, which is now the site of H.ll.H. KrCJmaioojinir 
WSngsa t'Irat sanit\s palace. He built a walled city in, 
this place, and reigned as king P'ya Tak.] 
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THE PRESENT DYNASTY 

A Siamese General of great celebrity under P'aya 

'ak, took the throne, named, ' 
36 Somdet P'r^ BawrSmii Rach'u P'ra F(56t'i Yawt Fa. 
87 PVa P'oot'i Lot La,— son of the 36th * 

38 Frabat S<')md6t P'ra Niinor Klow,— son of the 37th. 

39 PVabat Somdet P'ra l^iramendr Mah4 M5ngkoot, the 

present reigning sovereign, son of the 37th, succeeded 
to the throne . . . . . . 

Frabat Somdet P'ra Pin Klow second King do] 



1129 



1144 
1171 
1186 



1213 



I 



A.l). 



1767 



1782 
1809 
1824 



1851 



r.eii^th 



of 



rcji gn 



YS. MO. 



15 



27 
15 
27 



11 



THE CHIEF RELATIVES OF THE PRESENT REIGNING 

Sovereigns of Siam. 

UNCLES OF THE PRESENT KING. 

Kr(5m Eonidet pra par3,ma n65ch'it, deceased 1854. 
Kr5m p'raram Is^ret nMn bawp'It, deceased 1 855. 
Kr6m L66Sng p'iset see sS,watdee, deceased 1854. 

ELDER BROTHER OF THE KING. 

, Kr5m Somdet pVa dech'a disawn, deceased 1859. 
Kr6m p'rS- p'Ip'ft p'ok'a p'ooben, deceased 1866. 
Kr6m pri p'lt'ak t'ewet. 

YOUNGER BROTHERS. 

Kr(5m Looang p'oowanet narin rit, deceased 1856. 

Kr6m LodS-ng mahisa warm t'aram ret, deceased 1 86 1 . 

Kr6m L662lTig t'ewfit wS.ch'arin, 

Kr5m L66ang sanp'asin preech'a, deceased 1861. 

Kr(5m L66ang Wongsa t'lr^t sS,nit, 

Ka(5m Koon s&t'Itsa t'dp'awn, deceased 1856. 

Kr6m Mffn t'awawn wdraydt, 

Kr5m Mvi^n Al6iigk8t kitcha preech'a, 

Kr5m Mffn wcJrSsSkda pMs4n, 

Kr5m Mu'n p'ooban bOrlrak, 

Kr(5m Mffn w5rachS,k rSt'^ranoo p'ap, 

^^md?t P'ra chow nawng ya t'o' Chow fa mi^ha maU. 
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NEPHEWS. 



Kr(5iii Mun che.,'d I'iben, 

KrOin Mu'n Jimaren bawdin, 

KrOin Mffii p'oouiint'ara p'akdee, 

Krdm Mu'n rach'as^e wikrom, 

KrOm Md'n iicl6)ii liksana: s6mb<lt, 

KrOm MiYn Oi^dOin rat'aiia rasee, 

Krdm ^liTn p'oobawdco rach'S, hurtf t*ei. 

COUSINS. 

Krc")!!! ICoon nam n6i5(irit, 

Kr6m Koon t'b(^t ba^Y\va^vn, deceased 1858. 

Kr6m Mu'n finiawn niontree, 

Chow Fa Isarn j)'nn;r, d<M*ea.sed 1861. 

Kruni Mffii montree raksa 

KrC»ni Muii Vvwn noc^rak. 

SONS. 

Kr(3m Mitn iiialii- .^ooaii slwa wllat, 
Kr6m Mifn p'itsan^dnat nip'a fawn 

His Majesty the 1st Kin<r has a very numerous family. His chief wife was a 
daughter of one of the sons of the late king. He honored her as his Queen Consort, 
and by her had several sons and daughters. She died 9th Sept. 1 86 1 

The number of his concubines cannot be learned. Some estimate may be 
made concerning it, by the number of children he has had born to him since he, came 
to the Throne. The number living Feb. 1861 was 44; the number that had died, \ 3. 

He has two sons, young men with families, born to him in his youthful days 
before he went into the priesthood. His majesty the 2nd king, has also a large 
iamilv; but not as numerous as that of the 1st king. 



FOREFGN MISSIONS IN SI AM. 

/ 

— ••-•-• 

ROMAN CATHOLIC MISSIONARIES. 

French Mission. 
Mission copimenced 1662- 

Right Rev. John Baptist Pallegoix. Bishop of Mallos, Vicar 

Apostolic of Siam. 1 830. 

Rkv. Clemenciau, Provicar Apostolic, Assumption's Church Bangkok. - - 1832. 

Rev. Dupond, Rosary Church, Bangkok 1 840. 

Rev. Ducat, St. Cruz Church, Bangkok* - - - - - - 1854. 

Rev. Gib art a, St. Francis* Church, Bangkok. 1848. 

Rev. Larnaudie, St. Joseph's Church, Ayuthia. - - . - - 1 345. 

Rev. Daniel, St. Paifl's Church, Paat-rew. 1 845. 

Rev. Georoel, Nativity Church, Bang ch'ang. 1855. 

Rev. Ranfaing, Conception's Church, Ch2lntS.boon. - - - - 1 838. 

Rev. John Martin, Conception's Church, Bangkok, - - - - IP'O. 

Rev. Severin PoNARD - - - 1 U. 
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PROTESTANT MISSIONS IN BANGKOK, 

7%« date of each person^ s arrivoK and time of the comjtiencemetU of each Mission, 

MISSION OF THE AM. BAPTIST BOARD. 

Mission commenced -.---. March 25th. 1 833. 
Rev. Samuel J. Smith, Missionary to the Siamese, - - -June 17th. 1849. 
Rev. Robert Telford, Missionary to the Chinese, - - June 24 1854 

. Mrs. Sarah J. Smith- - - Feb. 19th. 184R 

Mrs. LxrciNA B. Telford. Jun<f24th, 1854 

AM. PRESBYTERIAN MISSION. 

Stationed at Bangkok. 

Mission dommenced Aug. 1 Vth. 1 840. 

Rev. Stephen Mattoon. March. 22d. 1847. 

Rev. Samuel R. House M. D. " " I347 

Rev. Jonathan Wilson. June 20th. 1858. 

Rev. Noah a. McDonald Sept. 15. 'i860. 

Mrs. Mary L. Mattoon March 22'i. 1847. 

Mrs. Harriette M. House. - - - - - - - Jnly 9th. 1856. 

Mrs. Eliza S. McDonald - Sept. 15 1860. 

Stationed at Petchaburee. 

Rev. Daniel McGilvary, --.-.-- June 20th, 1868. 

Rev. Samuel G. McFarland Sept.- 1 5, 1 860. 

Mrs. Jennie E. McFarland - - - - / - - - Sept. 15, 1860. 

Mrs. Sophia B. McGilvary. - Dec. 6 1860. 

MISSION OP THE AM. MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 

Mission commenced - -, . - - - July 1 st. 1 848. 

Rev. Dan Beach Bradley M. D. July 18th. 1835. 

Mrs. Sarah Blachly Bradley. - May 30th. 1850. 

CONSULATES AT BANGKOK. 

PLACED IN THE ORDER OF THEIR ESTABLISHMENT. 

PORTUGUESE CONSULATE. 

Established 1820. 
ANTONIO FREDERICO MOOR,— Consul. 
JoAQUiM Maximiano de Silva, — Choncellor. 



CONSULATE OF THE U. S. OJ AMERICA, 

Establislied May 2^th \%b^. 

JOHN HASSETr CHANDLER,— Co^ijw/, 
Edwin V. Chandler, Marshal, 
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BRITISH CONSULATE. 

Estahlished June lU/il856. 

SIR ROBERT H. SCIIOMBrRGK, Phil. Dr; R R. S. Corresponding Member 

of the R. (I. S. L. kii,-- Consul. Apjjointed 1857. 

Tnterpieter, Thomas Georgk Knox. Apj^t. July Vtli. 1857. 
\st, As'istant, IIenrv xVlabaster. Appt. March 24tL. 1859. 
2nd Assistant, R W. Barker, absent on leave. 
Student Interpreter. AV. H. Newman. Acting 2nd Asst. Appointed, July 1858. 
^-^ ^^ ^' J. Clarke. Appointed. - - - - do do 

^ 1st Constable, James Dow. 
2nd Constable, Moideen Serano. 
Surg^07i, James Campbell, R.iY;-RR.G.S.L. Appt. January, 29th 1857. 



-^-i 



FRENCH CONSULATE. 

Established July 1856. 

COUNT DE CASTELNAU,-Co.ww/, Abstnt. 

Chancellor, Mr. d' Istrja. 

^^i Assistant, Viscount Castelnau. 

\st. Interpreter Rev. P. Clemenckau. 

^nd. Interpreter, P. niu. 

\st. Constable, Vacant. 

2nd Constable^ Vacant. 

3rd Constable, Manuel Franc. 

DANISH CONSULATE. 

Established 1858. 

a K. MASON,~-Cc;»^u/. 

Robert Hvnter— Interpreter. 



HANSEATIC REPUBLIC CONSULATE. 

Estahlished October, 1858. 
THEODOR THIES,_Co«5«/. 

SWEDISH & NORWEGIAN CONSULATE. 

PAUL PICKENPACK, Acting Vice Conml. 
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NETHERLANDS CONSULATE. 

Establis /led December 1860. 
PAUL PICKENPACK,— Vice Consul, 
TIIEODOR THlES,~ylc;tng Vice Co?isul. 



HARBOR MASTER, & MASTER ATTENDANT, 

CAPTAIN JOHN BUSH. 
C. C. SuRiN ClerL 



! ' J ■ I ' jg 



MERCHANTS & AGENTS, 



Established April 1856. 

Assistants ^ Clerks, 

P. A. DA Costa, | Tan Tam Chueij. 

Check Ong. 



Eslahlished 1856. 

D. K. MASON, & R. S. ^K^OTT,— Partners. 

Assistants i^ Clerks. • 

I Ah Lin 

J. S. G. Caswell, | Tan Tek PIk^ 



§orua Comjanu ''limiteib 



t/ 



Established Ma^. 1856. 

Jo/lN GUNN — Aia«((^e^. 

0//icr Establishnvcnts^ 

London, Manchctstcr, Singapore, Batavia, Sarawak, CalcuttjL 

A^sista^Us tV CJcrLs, 

HltRBERT BlCBAXAK. LeE BoOT^ GsOiK, 

Conrad NeubRonner. 

Agents to "Lloyds", and to the 
FiRcr AND SficoND Nliherlands India Sla.A; Fire iNSfKA^ci CowrA^tiSA. 
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%mi Siirmibt ^ to, 

Estahhslted 1857. 

Other l^siablishmentfi, 

LondoD, vShanghae, Kaiiauawa (Japan), and Tien-tsin, 

St. CYR. JULLIEN & AVM. SPENCER^— Jliana^e/-*. 

S. D. Bakros, — Assistant. 



|itlun|}cicli grijks i ta. 

JLlstablislied January Xat 1858. 

PAUL PICKEXPACK k THEODOR THIES,— Parif«ers. 

Assistants and Clerks. 

George. A. Finck. ; M, C. Cordeiro. 

G. Wettern. 



^, lilarkbal^ i- to. 

list ahlfshed 1858. 

A. MARKWALI), k P. L¥.^^LK?^,— Residents. 

Agents for '*The Hamburg, Dresden & Bremen Underwriters" 

Assistants <5* Cler/is. 

J. F. CoRDKs. Richard Hendricks. 

PJ. Alexander. Ij. Kean Seng. 

J. M. F. A\ Costa. j Y. Cheng Bee. 

1\ de.»JEsrs. Ah Seng 



:^. M. (Oilman i co. 

EstnUished 18G0.. 

ALEXAXDEll M. 0\m \y. .—Resident Partner. 

Ckrks. 
J, W. Grenon. i Emelio a. Moor. 



L. malherbe & Co. 

Established 1861. 

L. iiAL\lVA\V>Y\— Resident Fartner. 

L. >I. Xavier — Assistant. 



'■v . N_ N.'^v V 



PAUL SCHILL. 

Est Liblishedj' 1 15 6 1 . 
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3i. 





At the Mussulman Square. 

In I'fis OBDKQ or thkir Rooms in tiik White Houses from the Siveb ox J'hs left hxnu, 

GOING ROUND TO THH RIGHT HAND SIDE OF THE SqUARE. 

Mahamad Ishmiiil ^Maliamad Arraff 

Nanla bai AIkIooI AUv Isso(5bai 

Kaimalec Goolaniali llars5ni Esoff 

Harsem Goolah Hoosen Alalia mad Goshe 

Nakodali Ajim Bawiiea Maliamad Aboo 

Abdool Tcoap Ibrabhn Mohamad 

Abdool TIoosou Bawah Maliamad Hoosen 

« 

fbraliecl Islimail (ioolali Maliamad Ishmail 

At The Red ITouse Above the Square. 

Nakodah Abdool liussool. Mahainad Iloosen. 

At The mouth of The (/anal Above, 

Xakodab Mancbeji'ee. 



CHINESE MERCHANTS. 

A FKW. OF THK PKINCTPAL. 



►>-♦- 



Those living on the West stdc of the River from the F^ra:k7a7ig's, Southward — 

Cliawsooii Pan Choonchoo ]V1ah66a 

Clittws()6a P'ook Chaws66a Kengsooa 

Choon-choo F'ak ChawsdoiVKengyoo 

F'aya P'isan Ch'awsooa Earn 

P'kw Kini Ch'aws66a Kwangs^w 

Check Yddsetior Ch'oonch'oo P'ow 

Ch\iws66a Cl^een Ctfaa Ch'awsooa Ket 

f^h'awsooa Low Ch'aa Akawn N66 

Ch'oonchoo Choo Akawn Moot 

Chawsooa One 

Thosa living 07i tJie East side of the River frovi a point opposite to the PWa: 
k^lang's Southivai'd — 

Cliawsooil Yim Chawsooa Toll 

Akawn K^an Chawsooa Otee|ih 

Chawsooa Engkeep K^oon Bangkim 

Chawsooa P'awsioolia K'oon Bant^^an 

Akawn K^aw L66ang Meitree 
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AMERICAN STEAM RICE MILL COMPANY 

S. p. GOOI>ALE, & MICHAEL GVRYFA^-- Partners. 

Assistants. 

John F. Odell. Aloi«zo Moore. 

Samuel Wright. <fc Native, Assiatayits, 

James A. Moore, 

Established 0<-tobrr. 1858 



A. M ODMAN & Cos UICK MH.L 

(\. B. HALL KsGiNErii. 
And 

SAW MILT.8 

JAMKS DVEK ENtiisKtR. 

« 

f |f ian^hoh, f ahnam, i ||lenain lar. 

MAIL AND REPORT AGENCY. 

LEON WXV),— Proprietor, 
The Report. Boat loaves Paknam and tlie Bar daily. From Bangkok tlie 
Boat leaves the residence of Capt. "Whttr, at 8^ o'c^lock even- morning. Letters and 
Packao'cs will be delivered to Vessels at the Bar,- everv dav. Passage to and from 
tbe Bar, |5. Letters for non-subscril>ors% %\. Special Boats lo and irom the Bar, 
J to. Skip supplied with stook at short notit^e. 



^au(ikoh |ira«d| |iIofa. 

James Cook. i John Jackson, 

John Smith. \V. Radcliffe. 
Atkins Dyer. 



SHIP CHANDLERS Sfc. 



I < <pi»i I 






Established March 1st 1861. 
SHIP CHANDLERS, AUCTIONEERS. 

AND COMMISSION AGT5XTS, 
SlTVATliD Nh'AH THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH JCAWKWAI 
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|. ,§. glcIjUUt d: to. 



AUCTIONEERS, SHIP CHANDLERS, GENERAL COMMISSION AGENTS. 

SITUATKD A LITTLE BELOW THE BRITISH AND FRENX'H CONSULATES, 

ON THE OPPOSITE BANK OF THE RIVEN. 
THOMAS A. CEVNE.— Pa, tnrr. 

\Vm. Schroder, Clerk. 

Established Avgiist \st 1859. 



8TBAMHEI "JAOS WATBRS 



Barges, 



Enterprise. 

Concha. 

D'almeida. 



coquille. 
Desdbmona. 



CHARLES G. KLLE:^, --Proprietor. 

Thomas Miller, — Agent, 

William West, — Captain of Str. \ Oscar Jackson, — Engineer. 

»♦ > 

CLYDE DOCK-YARD. 

DANIEL MACLEAN Ship Builder, 
Established, 1855 



foarMn^ fouM. 



\ 



CAPTAIN JAMES V^BIT^,— Proprietor. 



CARTER & HOWARD— Prqpr2>ror5. 



^-*- 



G. W. THOMAS— Prqpn'ejfor. 



hY.Vfm-' Proprietor. 



■h*.^^.»Mm^a^mtl^i I ■» ■.■i»^».» a^^*^*! ^ .» m i.l^-- — ^ ^■■^1^ 
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Schedule of Taxes on gabden-oround, Plantations, ^ 

OR OTHER Lands. 

Section. 1. — Trenched or Raised Lands planted with the following eight sorts 
of Froit-trees, are subieot to the long assessment, which is calculated on the trees 
grown on the Land (and not on the land itself); and the amount to be collected 
annually by the proper officers, and paid by them into the Royal Treasury, is endor- 
sed on the Title Deeds or officiel certificate of tenure. 

1. Betel-nut Trees. 

Ist class. Mak ek, height of Stem from three to four fathoms, pay per tree, 138 Cowrie. 
2nd class. Mak to, height of Stem from five to six fathoms, pay per tree 128 Cowries. 
3rd class. Mak tri, height of Stem from seven to eight fathoms pay per tree 118 do 
4th class. Makpakarai, trees just commencing to bear, pay per tree 128 Cowries. 
6th class. Maklek, heightiof Stem from one Sok, and upwards to size of 4th class, 

pay per tree, ....... 50 Cowries. 

2. Cocoa-nut Trees. 

Of all sixes, from one Sok and upwards, in height of stem, pay per three trees. 

1 Salung. 
3. SiRi Vines. 

All sizes, from 5 Sok in height and upwards, pay per tree or pole when trained 

on Tonglang treQ3, ^ . . . .200 Cowries. 

4. Manoo Trees. 

Stem of 4 Kam in circumference at the height of three Sok from the gEOund, or 
from that size and upwards, pay per tree, 1 Fuang. 

5. Mafrang Trees. 

Are assessed at the same rate as Mango Trees. 

6. DuRiAN Trees. 
Stem of 4 Kam in circumference at the height of three Sok from the ground, or 
from that size and upwards, pay per tree, 1 Tical, 

7. MANaosTBEN Trbes. 

Stem of 2 Kbxd. in circumference at. the height of 1 and a half Sok from the ground, 

pay per tree, - 1 Fuang. 

8. Langsat Trees. 

Are assessed at the same rate as Mangosteen Trees. 

Note — ^The long assessment is made under ordinary circumstances once only in 
each reign, and plantations or Lands having once been assessed at the above men- 
tioned rates, continue to ^ay the same annual sum, which is endorsed on the certifi- 
cate of Tenure, (subject to the revisions granted in case of the destruction of the trees 
by drought or flood) until the next assessment is made, regardless of the new tree 
that may have been planted in the interval, or the old trees that may have died off. 
When the tiiQe for a new assessment arives, a fresh account of the trees is taken, those 
that have died since the former one being omitted, and those that have been newly 
planted being inserted, provided they have attuned the above stated dimensions: 
otherwise they are free of charge. 

Section 2. — Trenched or raised Lands planted with the following eight sorts of 
Fruit-trees are subject to an annual assessment calculated on the Trees grown on the 
Lands in the following manner, that is to say : — 



1 
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1. Orange Treks. 

Fifte kinds (soin-kio-wan, som-pluak-bang, som-teparot, som-kao, som-o) stem, 
of 6 News in circumference, close to the ground, or from that size and upwards, pay 

per 10 trees, 1 Fuang. 

All other kinds of Orange trees of the same size as^the above pay per 16 trees, 

1 Fuang. 
2. Jack-fruit Trees. 

Stem of 6 Kam in circumference at the h'eight of 2 Sok from the ground, or from 
that size and upwards, pay per 15 trees, 1 Fuang^ 

3. Bread fruit Trees 
Are assessed at the same rate as Jack-fruit Trees. 

4. Mafai Trees. . 
Stem cf 4 Kam in circumference at the height of 2 Sok from the ground, or from 

that size and upwards, pay per 1 2 trees, I Fuang. ♦ 

5.. GuAVA Trees. 
Stem of 2 Kam in circumference at the heiolit of one Kup from the ground, or 
-from that size and upwards, pay per 1 2 trees, 1 Fuang. 

u. Saton Trees. 
Stem of 6 Kam in circumference at the height of 2 Sok from the ground, or from 
that size and upwards, pay per 5 trees, . . 1 Fuang. 

7. Ram BUT AN Trees. * 

Stem of 4 Kam in circumference at the height of 2 Sok from the ground, or from 
.that size and upwards, pay per 5 trees, 1 Fuang. 

8. Pine — apples. 
Pay per 1,000 Plants, 1 Saluug & 1 Fuang. 

Section 3. — The following six kinds of Fj-uit trees, when planted in trenched or 
untrenched lands, or in any otiier manner than as plantations subject to the long 
assessment described in Section I , are assessed annually at the undermentioned rates: 
Mangoes, 1 Fuang per tree. Plantains, 1 Fuang per 50 roots. 

Tamarinds, I Do. 2 trees. Siri Vines (trained on poles), 1 Do. 12 vines. 

^Custard Apples 1 Do. 20 trees. Pepper Vines, 1 Do. 1 2 vines. 

Section 4. — Trenched or raised Lands planted with annuals of all sorts, pay a 
.Land tax of One Salung and One Fuang per Rai for each crop: 

An annual fee of Three Salungs and One Fuang is also charged by the Nairawang 
{.(or Local Tax CoUecter) for each lot or holding of trenched land for which an Official 
"Title or Certificate of Tenure has been taken out. 

When held under the Long Assessment aud planted with the eight sorts of Fruit- 
;treea described in Section 1, the annual Fee paid to the Nairawang for each lot or hol- 
ding of Trenched Land, for which an Official Title or Certificate of Tenure has been 
taken out, is Two Salungs. 

Section 6 — Untrenched or Low Lands planted with annuals of all sorts pay a 
Land Tax of One Salung and One Fuang per Rai for each crop. 

No land tax is levied on those lands if left uncultivated. 

Sixty Cowries per Tical are levied as expenses of testing the quality of the Silver, 
on all sums paid as Taxes under the long assessment. Taxes paid under the annual 
assessment are exempted from this charge. 

Lands ha/ing once paid a tax according to one or other of the above mentioned 
rates, are entirely free from all other taxes or charges. 
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PILOT REGULATIONS 

FOR THE 

PILOT BOATS. 

Article I. Pilot Boats shall carry a distinguishing Flag at the Mast-head, or other 
equally conspicuous situation; such Flag to be of large dimentions, compared with the 
size of the Boat or Ship carrying the same, and to be of two colors; the upper horizon- 
tal half, White, and the lower half, Red. 

•»» . 



PILOT LICENSES. 

Article IL Every Pilot on his appointment shall receive a License, signed and 
sealed by the Harbor Master, containing his name, and usual place of abode, together 
with a description of his person, and a specification of the limits within which he is 
qualified to act. 

Article III. Every Licensed Pilot shall upon receiving his License, be furnished 
with a copy of these regulations, established within the district for which he is Licensed, 
and he shall produce such copy to the Master of any Ship, or other person employ- 
ing him, when required to do so, under a penalty, in case of default, not exceeding 
twenty-five dollars ($25.) 

Article IV, Every Licensed Pilot while acting in that capacity, shall be provided 
with his License, and produce the same to every person by whom he is employed, or 
to whom he tenders his service as Pilot, and if he refuse to do so at the request of 
such person, he shall incur for each offense, a penalty not exceeding thirty dollars ($30,) 
and shall be subject to suspension, or dismissal by a Court of enquiry. 

Article V.' The number of Licensed Pilots shall be limited to six (6). 

Artcle VI. A. Pilot Court shall consist of the Harbor Master, the Consul for the 
Nation to which the Vessel concerning which the question has arisen belongs, and a 
competent Ship Master, to be called by the Pilot. 



■ <o> ■ 



EIGHTS, P-RIVILEGES, AND REMUNERATIONS 

OP PILOTS. 

Article VII. If any Boat or Ship, having a Pilot on board, lead any Ship whicfr 
has not a Pilot on board, when such last mentioned Ship cannot, from particular cir- 
cumstances be boarded, the Pilot so leading such last mentioned Ship, shall be entitled 
to such pilotage as may be agreed upon for the distance run, as if he had actually 
been on board, and had charge of such Ship. 

Article VIII. Any Pilot who shall have taken charge of any Ship, and shall wait 
on board for the space of three days, while such Ship may be detained for the want 
of seamen or other casualty, five dollar^. (85) per day shall be paid to him far such 
detention, over and above his pilotage. 
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Articl£ IX. No Pilot except uiid^r circumstances of unavoidable necessity, shall 
witliout his consent, be taken to sea, or beyond the limits for which he is Licensed^ in 
any Ship whatever. * 

And every Pilot so tak^n under circumstances of unavoidable necessity, or with- 
out his consent, shall be entitled over and above his pilotage, to the sum of five dollars 
($6) per day, to be computed from, and inclusive of the day on which such ship 
passed the limit to which he was engaged to pilot her, and inclusive of the day of 
nis bfing returned in the said ship to the place where he was taken on board, or up 
to, and inclusive of such day, as will allow him, if discharged from the ship, sufficient 
time to return thereto; and in such last mentioned case, he shall be entitled to his 
reasonable travelling expenses. 

Article X. Any person assuming to act as Pilot, or continuing in the charge of 
any ship after a Licensed Pilot has offered to take charge of her, or using a License 
which he is not entitled to use, for the purpose of making himself appear to be a 
licensed Pilot, shall for each offence incur a penalty not exceeding two hundred 
dollars ($200). 

Article XI. Pilots are not allowed to leave any ship in the River aft«r arrival at 
the Town, until such Ship shall be properly moored, under a penalty of fifty dollars 
($50); and no Pilot shall leave any ship outwards, until at least two miles outside the 
Bar, under a penalty of fifty dollars ($50). 

Article XIL All Pilots on their arrival at Bangkok, shall book themselves at the 
Harbor Master's Office. 

Article XIIL All applications for Pilots to be made at the Harbor Mastei^s Office, 
at least twenty four hours before the departure of any vessel. 



-♦»• 



OFFENCES OF PILOTS. 

Article XIV. If any Licensed Pilot commit any of the following offences, that 
is to say; — 

Is in any way directly or indirectly concerned in any corrupt practices relating 
to Ships, their Tackle, or Furniture, or Cargoes, Crew, or Passengers, or to persons 
in distress at sea, or their Moneys, Goods, or Chattels; — 

Article XV. — Lends his License; — 

Article XVI. — Acts as Pilot while suspended; — 

Article XVII. — Acts as Pilot while in a state of Intoxication; — 

Article XVIII. — Refuses or wilfully delays, when not prevented by illness or 
other reasonable cause, tfi take chaise of tiny Ship within the limits of his License, 
upon the signal for a Pilot being made by such Ship, or upon being required to do sa 
by the Master thereof, or by the Harbor Master; — 

Article XIX. — Unnecessarily cuts or slips, or causes to be cut or slipped, any 
cable belonging to any Ship, or causes, any damage by neglect of duty; — 

Article XX. — Refuses on the request of the Master, to conduct the Ship of which 
he has chaige, into any place into which he is Licensed to conduct the same, except 
on reasonable grounds of danger to the Ship; — 

Article XXI. — Quits the Ship of which he has the charge, without the consent 
of the Master before the service for which he was hired has been performed; — 
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Article XXII. — He shall for each offence, in addition to anj liability for dan^age 
at the suit of the persons so aggrieved, incur a penalty not exceeding one hundred 
dollars, and be liable to suspension or dismissal. 

RATES OE PILOTAGE. 

From the Bar to Bangkok, and From Bangkok to outside the Bar to a safe xVn- 
chorage, inclusive; — 

All Ships of 150 Tons and under, shall pay fifty dollars: over 150 Tons and 
under 200 Tons, sixtv dollars: over 200 Tons and under 300 Tons, seventv dollars: 
over 300 Tons and under 400, seventy fi\Q dollars: over 400 Tons and under 500 
Tons, eighty dollars: all over 500 Tons, eighty five dollars. 

DISTANCES ON BANGKOK RIVER. 

Table of distances from the anchorage to the South of the Bar of "Menam Chow Phya" or 
Bangkok river, to diverse points and localities between the same and the Fort on the northern entrance 
of luawng K oot Mei; according to the Survey of H. B. M. S. Saracen, under the command of Mr. John 
Kichards JR. N. 

The nautical mile has been taken at the rate of 6020 feet EngHsh, equal to 1008 ^^^ fathoms. The 
distances are given in miles and tenths of a mile. 

M. 
From the anchorage of "sea going vessels" during the South Western Monsoon to the 

Southern edge of the Bar, . - 2.0 

^During the North Eastern Monsoon the anchorage is further to the east, distant about 3 
miles froui the bar.) 

Distance across the Bar, .....*..-.... 0.6 

From the northern edge of the Bar to the Fishing stakes, l.l 

Ditto to the Eed House, following the course indicated in the Chart. . . 4.0 

Distance made from the anchorage, .7.7 

From the Red House to Paknani, 2.8 

From Paknam to lower Pakhit ( Paklat Lang ) 5.0 

From lower Paklat following the course of tbc river, 9.4 

viz. to the lower outlet of the old canal, .* ... 0.9 

from thence to Burmese village, . 1,S 

" " to upper entrance of the old canal, 6.5 

to upper Paklat (Paklat Bon), 1.2 

Distance made from ancliorage to upper Paklat : • . 24.9 

[Sg^ TLie distance between Paklat Lang and Paklat Bon, following the Canal for boats, is only- 
La miles, and by the old canal, from outlet to entrance, 4> tenths of a mile. The latter communi- 
cation can only be used (even tor boats; about the time of high water. 

From Paklat Bou or upper Paklat, to the Presbyterian Mission, 8.S 

Distance made from the anchorage, . . ' 28.2 

f:5f* On the left bank of the river, nearly opposite the Presbyterian Mission, is the United 
States Consulate; and a little further on, the Dock of Mr. Maclean. 

From the Presbyterian Mission to the Piotcstant Cenictery, - 0.5 

From thence to K'avvk k'wai, the situation of the Hanseatic Consulate k Borneo Co. Limited 0.6 

" " to the K. C. Catliedral and the Residence of the Bishop . . - . 0,6 

to the lower entrance of K'lawug K'oot Mei, . ... . . . . O.'i 

Distance made form thfe anchorage, 30.1 

f^^ Witliiti the latter distance, namely, from tlie R. C. Cathedral to K'lawng K'oot Mei, are 
situated, following the rivef upward on its left bank, the Establishment of Remi Schmidt & Co. 
&, the present residence of the French Consul, (formerly the Custom House). Somewhat higher 
up the river, the British, and the Portuguese Consulates, with the American Baptist Mission in 
tbe rear. The building now occupied as Custom house, is a little to the north of the Portuguese 
Ctmsuhite, on the Southern bank of K'lawng K'oot Mei. On the northern bank of the Canal is 
the Danish Consulate; and a little above it, the Portuguese R. C. Church. 

From K'lawng K'oot Mei to the R. C. Church of Santa Cruz (on the right bank of the i-iver), 1 .5 

From thence to KMawng Bang Looang, . . .* 0.4 

?2^ On the northern bank, close to the entrance of this canal, is situated the Mission of the 
American Missionary Association. 

From K'lawng Bang Looang to the first King's Palace (on the left bank of the river, 0.5 

Distance made ftom the ancnorage, 32.5 

From thence to the second King's Palace. 0.^ 

From thence to the northern entrance of K'lawng K'oot Mei 1.0, 

Tbe whole distance, from the anchorage, during the S. VV. Mcnsoon, to the northern 
•ntrance of K'lawng K'ooi Mei, is, following the river'i rouv!«e, i Nautical raileji,) . . §4.0 
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GENERAL REGULa'tIONS FOR FOREIGN TRADE. 

REGULATION I. 

The master of every English ship * coming to Bangkok to trade, must, either" 
befpre or after entering the river, as may be found convenient, report the arrival of 
his vessel at the custom-house at Paknam, together with the number of Jiis crew and 
guns, and the port from whence he comes. Upon anchoring his vessel at Paknam, 
he will deliver into the custody of the custom-house officers all his guns and ammuni- 
tion, and a custom-house officer will then be appointed to the vessel, and will prcK 
ceed in her to Bangkok. 

REGULATION 11. 

A vessel passing Paknam without discharging her guns and ammunition as 
directed in the foregoing regulation, will be sent back to Paknam to comply with its 
provisions, and will be fined 800 ticals for having so disobeyed. After delivery of her 
guns and ammunition, she will be permitted to return to Bangkok to trade. 

REGULATION III. 

When a British vessel shall have cast anchor at Bangkok, the master, unless 
a Sunday should intervene, will, within four and twenty hours after arrival, proceed 
to the British Consulate, and deposit there his ship's papers, bills of lading, &c. to- 
gether with a true manifest of his import cargo ; and upon the Consul's reporting 
these particulars to the custom-house, permission to break bulk will at once be given 
by the latter. 

For neglecting so to report his arrival, or for presenting a false manifest, the 
master will subject himself, in each instance, to a penalty of 400 ticals ; but he will be 
allowed to correct within twenty-four hours after delivery of it to the Consul, any 
mistake he may discover in his manifest, without incurring the above-mentioned 
penalty. 

RE(;ULATION IV. 

A British vessel breaking bulk, and commencing to discharge before due per- 
mission shall be obtained, or smuggling either when in the river pr outside the bar, 
shall be subject to the penalty of 800 ticals, and confiscation of the goods so smug- 
gled or discliarged. 

REGULATION V. 

As soon as a British vessel shall have discharged her cargo, and completed 
her outward ladmg, paid all her duties, and delivered a true manifest of her outward 
eargo to the British Consul, a Siamese port-clearance shall be granted her on applica- 
tion ft'om the Consul, who, in the absence of any legal impediment to her departure, 
will then return to the master his ship's papers, and allow the vessel to leave. A cus- 
tom-house officer will accompany the vessel to Paknam ; and on arriving there she 
will be inspected by the custom-house officer of tha;t^station, and will receive from 
them the guns and ammunition previously delivered into their charge. 



* Note. — The regulations appended to the American Treaty, are the same as 
the above, which remark is also true in regard to all other nations which have since 
^ then m^e treaties with Siam. 
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OrSTOM IJorSE KHcirLATIONS, 
Appended to the 15ritism Tkeatv*. 



1. A Custom-house is to be built at Bangkok, [now erected and in operation] 
near to the anchorage, and Officers must be in attendance tliere between 9 A.M. and 
3 P. M. The business of the Custor^house must be carried on between those hours. 
The tide-waiters required to superintend the landing or shipment of goods, will remain 
in waiting for that purpose from daylight until dark. 

2. Subordinate Custom-house Officers shall be appointed to each ship; their num- 
ber shall not be limited, and they may remaui on board the vessel or in boats along- 
side, The Custom-house Officers appointed to the vessels outside the bar, will have 
the option of residing on board the ships, or of accompanying the cargo-boats on their 
passage to and fro. 

3. The landing, shipment, or tran-shipment of goods maj^ be earned on only 
between sunrise and sunset. 

4. All cargo landed or shipped shall, be examined and j)as>ed by the Custom-house 
Officers within twelve hours of daylight after the receipt at the Custom-house of the 
proper application. The manner in which such application and examination is to be 
made, shall be settled by the Consul and the Superintendent of Customs. 

5. Duties may be paid by British Merchants iu Ticals, foreign Coin or Bullion, 
the relative values of which will be settled by the Consul and the proper Siamese 
Officers. The Siamese will appoint whomsoever they may please to receive a^yment 
of the Duties. 

6. The Receiver of Duties may take from the merchants Two Salungs per catty 
of 80 Ticals for testing the money paid to him as Duties, and for each stamped receipt 
given by hun for Duties he may charge Six Salungs. 

7. Both the Superintendent of Customs and the British Consul, shall be provided 
with sealed sets of Balance Yards, Money Weights and Measures, which may be 
referred to in the event of any difference arising with the merchants as to the weight 
or dimensions of money or goods. 

• 

* These regulations first made for British trade, have since been adopted for the trade of all other 
nations in treaty with Siam. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES. 
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It is often found desirable to know on what day of the week any important 
event happened, or what day and year of the Siamese Era would correspond to any 

fiven day and year of the Christian Era, or the reverse. » To a Foreigner residing in 
iam, perhaps no question will be oftener put than one relating tonis age, and es- 
pecially as to the year of the cycle of 12 in which he was born. The Siamese also 
consider it highly important to know on what day of the week one was born, ".T'he 
following Tables have been carefully made with a view to the solution of these arid 
similar problems. The manner of using them is explained in connexion with themi. 



A TABLK OF C():\II>AI{ATIVE DATES. 

f'sbowing the date on which each Siamese year eommeiu-ed from A. D. 1768 to ISftO. 

An asterisk f'*! affixed to any year denotes that that year has an interculary 8th month, 

An obelisk f + ] siffnUies that the 7th nmnth has an intercalary day. 
The figures in the cohiran of Siamese years show the vear of the cvcle of Ten. 



Siamese Year 


Siam. 
»a 


Com 


cycle year 




10 Chooat * 


1130 


Sat. 


1 Chal66 


1131 


Fr. 


2 K'6n 


1132 


Til. 


8 T'aw: * 


1133 


Sat. 


4 MS-ronp 


1134 


rr. 


5 MS,seni( f 


1135 


Tu. 


Mftineeri * 


113(3 


S. 


1 Maniaa 


1137 


Sat. 


8 AVawk ' 


1138 


W. 


9 R.'ilva * 


1139 


s. 


] Chaw t 


1140 


Kat. 


1 Koon * 


1141 


Th. 


a Ch'ooat 


1142 


W. 


3 Ch^ahK) 


1143 


s. 


4 K'4n * 


1144 


Th. 


r> T'aw: 


1145 


W. 


6 M^ironi; f 


1M6 


s. 


7 MSFtinir * 


1147 


Fr. 


8 Alrntieeft 


1148 


Th. 


MATtaa * 


1149 


M. 


10 Wawk 


1 1 50 


.s. 


1 Raka + 


11;;1 


T}>. 


2 Chaw * 


1152 


Tu. 


3 K66n 


1153 


M. 


4 Ch'ooat 


1 1 54 


Fr. 


6 Ch'aloo * 


1155 


Tu. 


6 K'an f 


1156 


xM. 


7 Taw: 


1157 


Sat. 


8 Marong * 


1158 


AV. 


9 Maseng 


1159 


Tu. 


10 Mameea* 


1160 


Sat. 


1 Mamaa f 


1161 


Fr. 


2 Wawk 


1162 


W. 


3 Raka * 


116^ 


6\ 


4 Chaw 


1164 


Sat. 


5 Koon t 


1105 


W. 


6 Chooat * 


1166 


M. 


7 Ch'al66 


1167 


S. 


8 K'4n * 


1168 


Th. 


9 Taw: 


1169 


W. 


10 Marong 


1170 


s. 


1 -jMas^ng * 


1171 


111. 


2 Mameeaf 


1172 


w. 


•J Mamaa 


1173 


^f. 


4 Wawk * 


1174 


Fr. 


/-> Raka 
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April 3 
March 23 
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March 28 
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March 30 
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April 
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March 10 
April 4 
March 23 
March 12 
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March 9 
March 28 
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April 5 
March 2 6 
March 15 
April 3 
March 23 
March 12 
March 31 
March 20 
April 8 
March 27 
March 16 
April 4 
March 25 
>f arch 13 
April 1 
March 21 
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Chaw f 
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T'aw: * 
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Wawk * 
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Chaw t 
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Sat, March 1 1 
Fr. March 29 
Tu. March 1 8 
M. April 6 
Fr. March 26 
W\ March 15 
Tu. April 3 
Sat. March 23 
W. March 12 
Tu. March 30 
Sat. March 19 
Fr. April 7 
W. March 28 
.S'. March 1 6 
Sat. April 4 
W. March 24 
M. March 14 
S. April 1 ' 
Th. March 21 i 
M. March 10: 
S. March 29 : 
Fr. March 18- 
Th. April 6i 
M. March 26; 
Sat. March 1 ' 
Fr. . April 3 
Tu. March 23 
Sat. IMarch 1 2 
Fr. March 31 
Tu. March 19 
M. April 7 
Fr. March 27 
W. March 17 
Tu. April 4 
Sat. March 24 
Th. March 14 
W. April 2 
Sat. March 21 
Th. March 10 
W. March 29 
M. March 19 
6'. April 6 
Th. March 26 
M. March 1 6 
S. April 3 
Th. March 22 
Tu. March 12 
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DIRECTIONS FOR USING 

THE TABLE OF COMPARATIVE DATES. 



1st If it be required to find what day of our year will correspond to any given 
day and year of Siamese reckoning: — Find in the Table the day and year correspond- 
ing to the first day of the pjiven Siamese'year. Add to the date thus found, the num- 
ber of days intervening between the commencement of the given year, and the given 
dav of said year. — The sum when reduced to months will be the date required. 

It is necessary to observe whether the given Siamese year be regular, or whether 
it have a double 8th month, (indicated by an asterisk [*].) or an intercalary day in the 
7th, (designated by an obelisk [f ].) The Siamese year is ahvays held to commence on 
the first of their fifth month, and if the year be regidar, count 30 days to every month 
divisible by 2 without remainder, and 29 to all not so divisible. In a year with two 
8th months, reckon an intercalary month of 30 days. In a year having an intercalary 
<lay, count 30 days to the 7th month. The first day of the 5th month being included 
in the date, it will be necessary to reject 1, and reckon to the 5th only 28 days. 

Example. — It is required to find the day and month of our year, corresponding 
to Pee T'aw: 1205 Siamese era, 12th day of waning moon, 12th month. 

Referring to the table, we find that Pee Taw: 1 205 commences on March 31, 1843. 
The year being regular, count 

6th month, 28 days. To reduce this sum 

6th " 30 March 31 days 

7th " 29 April 30 If the corresponding day of 

8th " 30 May 31 the week also be required, it may 

9th " 29 June 30 be immediately obtained by refer- 

10th " 30 July 31 ence to the "Perpetual Calendar" 

11th " 29 Aug. 31 on page . In this example the 

and 15-/-12 27 Sept. 30 day would be Saturday. 

• 232 Oct 31 

Add March 31 245 subtract from 263 

263 245 



Answer — November . 18th, 1843. 

2nd. If it be required to find the day and year of Siamese reckoning, corres- 
ponding to any day and year of the Christian era, all that is necessary will be to reverse 
the above operation, as will be readily perceived by the following 

Example 2. — Required the day and year, Siamese reckoning, corresponding to 
July 18th, 1804. 

In the Table we find Pee Chooat 1166 commences on March 12 1804, that year 
having two 8th months. Taking the remaining days of March, nineteen in number, 
March 19 days. To reduce, take 5th month 28 days 



April 30 
May 81 
June 30 




July 18 
128 


128 

117 



6th 


80 


7th 


29 


8th 


30 



117 
11th of waxing moon 2nd 8th month Pee Chooat 1166 
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1769 



99 
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A PERPETUAL CALENDAR. 

£Y WniCH MA Y BE FOUND IX TWO OR THREE SECONDS OF TIME, 
THE CORRESPONDING DAT OF WEEK AND MONTH, 

IN ANY YEAR FROM 1770 TO 1910. 
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14 
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B 
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D 
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RTJLE.— Under the word Years find the Year, above which is the Dominical or 
Sunday Letter for that Year; then against the Months on the right hand, find the 
same Letter, over which are placed the Days of the Month for every Sunday in the 
Month. In Leap-Year for January and February, use the Letter above the blank space 
for the year ; for the rest of the months use the letter belonging to Uie tespective Year. 

Example.— What day of the week was July 4th 1776 ? Over the year 76 we 
find the letter F. Then against the month July we find the same letter F, over which 
are all the days of the month which happen on Sunday ; viz. 7th \^f ' 3U*> ^^^ 
Counting backwards from the nearest Sunday, (the 7th,) we find July 4th Thursday 



J 
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AN ABSTRACT OF THE HISTORY OF BUDDHISM. 
TJie writer of the following sketch is greatly indebted to an elaborate paper read 
hefore the Am. Oriental society May 2Sth 1844 by Edward E. Salisbury, profes- 
SOT of Arabic and Sanskrit in Yale College, 

Buddhism is evidently an off-shoot of the Indian imagination, at a time when 
the Pantheism of Brahminism, had, by a long operation among that people, produced 
its legitin^ate fruit, — sluggishness of mind, — confounding the Deity with his works 
making it to appear, that the aggregate of Ci-eation itself is God. Buddhism to op- 
pose this Pantheism, eliminated the doctrine, that all forms are mere illusions, and 
that will, purpose, action, feeling, thought, desire, love, hatred, and every other at- 
tribute that can be predicated of mind, is unstable, unreal, and therefore cannot be 
associated with perfect peace — According to this philosoply, there is nothing real 
and substantial but this state of " SubHmation of existence above all qualities ". To 
this state it is said, Buddha has attained, which is denominated in the Pali, Nir- 
vana; in Burmese, Nigban; and in Siamese, Nip'an. And notwithstanding their 
description of the state, appears to involve all that would seem to us necessary to 
constitute perfect annihilation, yet the prevailing impression among them seems to 
be, that Buddha has a perpetual being in Nip' an. The literal meaning of this name 
is Absence of all desire, and this, it is said, involves the absence of thought. 
Hence it may be denominated a state of dreamless and perpetual sleep. 

Now, to attain to this state, Buddhism makes it indispensable to fix and settle 
deeply in the mind its .great dogma viz, that all things which appear in creation, are 
illusive and unreal, and hence unsubstantial, and that this lesson can be learned only 
by the most studious application of mind, and severe moral discipline in the way of 
self denial during a period at the least of 100,000 transmigrations. 

The Buddhist rules of faith and practice, having eminated from some intelligent 
"Will, could not, according to this philosophy, have come from Buddha in his state of 
absolute sublimation, nor can they be even cared for or thought of by him for a mo- 
ment ; but must (if ever at all) have been taught by him before he became a Sup- 
reme Budha, while he was still in the possession of a will and purpose, thought and 

desire. 

The teachings of Buddhism make it appear, that a "disasterous fatality" is the 
cause of creation. "While Brahminism blinded itself to the perception of evil by 
reference to the all pervading presence of the Deity, [as being the aggregate of all 
that exists], and while the ancient Persian religion accounted for evil mingled with 
good by assuming a two-fold Original Principle, Buddhism cut the knot by denying, 
* (••onsistently with the idea of Deity which it held) that the Supreme Being has taken 
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any active or responsible part in the creation of the world". The universe, according' 
to its teachings, comes into existence by the the inherent force of certain fixed and 
invariable laws, bringing the worlds out of chaos, and conducting them onward, by 
an almost imperceptible gradation, for millions of ages to a state of high prefection; 
and thence downward, by the same slow rate, to entire dissolution ; and thence 
back again out of destruction, onward and upward ; and then downward again in a 
series that has had no beginning, and will have no end. 

Buddhism had its origin in a man of royal blood named Gotama, called by the 
Siamese Somana K'otamo. It is probably true that his father ruled over a small in- 
dependent kingdom at Kapilavastu, in the North western part of the Province of 
Oude, near the Hiraelaya mountains : that having tried to satisfy the cravings of 
his immortal spirit by the luxuries and pleasures of a princely life, he became dis- 
gusted with the world and its pursuits, and adopted the life of a hermit, and soon 
became a religious enthusiast, fancying that he had found the true and only way to 
real and eternal good, by his scheme of disentangling himself from the meshes of 
illusion, and leaping off from the circle of eternal transmigration, into a sublimation 
of existence that has no attribute, and will consequently be beyond the reach of all 
change. 

His majesty the present king of Siam, in a MS. ascribed to his pen while in the 
Priesthood says, "Buddha was a man who came into being on a certain time, by 
ordinary generation, that he was a most extraordinary man, more mysterious and 
wonderful than all the heavenly beings, because he made vast merit by the use of 
his body, his words, and his will. He afiirms that he reigned as king 29 year, [meaning 
probably that he lived in princely state from his birth till he was 29 years old]; that 
he then practised the most severe asceticism, and with the greatest assiduity for a 
period of 6 years, when his mind became so sublimated and refined, that he habitually 
numbered and measured every thought he had, fixing his mind upon that single 
object to the utter exclusion of every other care, and that consequently he then at-- 
tiiined to the highest perfection, not knowing any thing alike of happiness or sorrow, 
being in a middle state between the two ; and that as a result of this, he then had 
power to remember many of the transmigrations of being through which he had come, 
and could see with angelic eyes distinctly all the various and numberless transmigra- 
tions of human, angelic, and animal being throughout the universe: and thence onward 
to the time of his death, he gave his mind entirely to the work of destroying sin in his 
own body and soul, and became the most pure and spotless, not only externally, but 
also in all the secret recesses of his life and soul, and hence is worthily denom- 
inated ArahAng. He then saw by his own powder alone, that all forms and bodie* 
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which nierit and demerit bare caused to come into being, and all other thin^ which 
eiiat without any cause, are altogether illusive, unreal, unsubstantial and evenescent ; 
without a maker, owner, proprietor, or lord, and that hence he is also called S4mma- 
Sdmp'ddt'o. This, says he, is the sacred Buddh whom others before us have thus 
eulogized, as having come into this world, and lived in it, and is commonly called, 
according to his family name, G'ot§,mo. He spent 46 years in publishing the way to 
holiness and substantial and eternal peace, and then extinguished his life, and depar- 
ted into Nip'an." Thus much for the religious views of the present sovereign of Siam, 
who is a sworn defender of the Buddhist religion, and has proved himself thus far 
to be quite faithful to his oath, though he. be somewhat of an innovator. 

There is not much reason to doubt that G'otama lived in the time of Daniel the 
prophet, and died about B. C. 534 just as other men do, because he had no power to 
retain his life. It would appear that he propogated his new views at first with 
much caution, aud made choice of a few able men as his most confidential followers, 
and appointed them as the repositories of Buddhism after his departiire. 

The Kings of Magadha, ruling in central India, appear to have become proselytes 
to the new faith before Buddha's death. After his death, a man named Kassapo (San- 
skrit Kasyapa), having received a special charge from Buddha, became High Priest 
or chief apostle of Buddhism. By him a grand council was immediately convened at 
Radchagaha under the sanction of the king of Magadha. The object of the convention 
was to devise ways and means to arrest schisms w^hich were beginning to arise, and 
to determine what traditions were canonical, and by whom they should be orally trans* 
tnitted in the future. It is supposed that all the clerical members of that assembly 
were gifted with supernatural inspiration, and were consequently authorized to add to 
the Sutras, — (Buddha's own instructions,) two supplimentary parts, which, united 
with the Sutras, constituted the book entitled the Tripitakan, or Threefold Trea- 
sure. This system of Buddhist faith and practice was then unwritten, and was trans- 
mitted by oral means alone for a period thence onward of about 450 years. 

A second council of Buddhist Priests was convened B. C. 443, under the pro- 
tectionof the king of Magadha, named Kalasoko. Its object was to pu^fy the clergy 
of certain errors of practice which had appeared among them. 

A third Council was held about B. C. 244, under the protection Asoka, the 
Emperor of Central India This was to correct heretical doctrines, which certain 
Brahmins, the enemies of Buddhism, were very successfully propagating. By the 
great power of church and state then united, the flood was stayed. 

The great age of the foreign propagandism of Buddhism, dates back to that 
eouncil. The High Priest of the profession, under the sanction and support of the 
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fmpproT', appointed misfiionaries to Kafliiiira-OuidliaT&, — which U identic&I wiUi thw 
moAen\ Ca-^limere; and to Mabisanandala, — probably the western part of the Bbn- 
eUyn rniiffe; and to Maharatta; and to the Yona country, — supposed to refer to west- 
era A=iii \v?t of the Indus; and to Hiroavanta, — probably the higher regions of the 
'Himcliivu inonntains N. and lH. E. of Cashmere, on the northern side; and to Sovs- 
n'abbiini), — the locality of which is very donbtfiit; — and to Lanka, — being the island 
of Ceylon. 

In the last named country, Buddhism was propagated first by Mahinda, who lived 
nntilaboutB. C. 193. He wasasOnoftheEmperor Asoko, andhadgreatinfiuenceaaa 
missionary, uniting in his person the power.ofbeing chief apostle of Buddhism, and the 
honor and dignity of regal blood connected with a powerful family then living. So 
great' was the impulse which he gave to Buddhism at that period, that it seemed to 
its followers almost like a new manifestation of Buddha. It went on increasing ia 
power and extending its domains, until a little before the commencement of the 
Christian era, when Brahminism waxing strong in her jealousy of Buddhism, made a 
greater effort than ever to overthrow her ant^onist To resist this influence, as well 
as to give Buddhism greater perpetuity, its leaders caused the instructions of Buddha, 
and the supplimentary lessons of the so called inspired Priests, to h6 committed to 
writing in the Pali language. 

It appears to have been in Ceylon, that female recluses connected with the tem- 
ples of Buddha began to appear, and became quite conspicuous. This expansion of 
Buddhism took place mainly through the influence of iady Sanghamitta, daughter 
of Asoko, who having been consecrated as a mendicant, went to Ceylon for the express 
purpose of forming there a Buddhist nunnery, in which mission she was quite enc- 
-eessful, becoming herself the Superior or Abbess of the order. 

Another new ]>hase in Buddhism began to make its appearance in Ceylon about 
that time. It was an inclination on tlie part of iti Priests to assume undue power in the 
afTairs of State, which was quite contrary to the spirit and intentions of its founder. 

Brahminism bad then struck a deadly blow at Buddhism lu India, and the latter 
■began to decline in its own native country as early as the 2nd century. But by iheans 
of its Whittbs Woro, and the written comraentades thereon, it was better prepared 
for perpetuation than before: and in consequence of the odium into which it was fal- 
ling at home, it became the more willing to spread itself into foreign lands. 

Ceylon appears to have been the birth place of other supplimcntary Buddhist- 
ical instrnctionf^, — vohimes innumerable, — besides those that were handed down by 
tradition frf.m the primiiivi- followers of Buddha, and first commitled to writing on 
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d.i • From a Ceyloneae history, entitled the MahAvanso, cited by Prof. Salisbury, 
il^Appears, that Buddhism was quite revived in India by the means of a translation 
of the original Buddhist commentaries from Singhalese into Pali, which was made by 
« Brahmin youth of great eloquence. He became an enthusiastic convert to Buddhism, 
and went on a mission from Maghada his native place to Ceylon, for the express pur- 
pose of performing that work. When finished he returned to his own country, and 
became a great apostle of Buddhism, So eloquent was he, tiiat he was honored with 
the name Buddhaghoso*, which means " the voice of Buddha '*. 

From Ceylon Buddhism was next propagated in Burmah probably in the 4th 
century. A Burinan histoiy called Maliarazoen says, that "th« Pali books a.nd Char- 
acter were brought from Ceylon to Pegu by a Brahmin named Buddhagkoso in 
the 940th year of their era'' = A. D, 307. 

About the same time, or perhaps a little before, it appears to liave been planted 
in Java by means of colonies from Ceylon. And thence, it would seem probable, it 
was brought to Cambodia, and thence to the Siamese and Laos. It is certain that 
the written instructions ascribed to Buddha came first to Siam via Cambodia: con- 
sequently, all their sacred books are written in the Cambodian character. The 
Siamese themselves have a tradijtibn, that they were brought directly to Cambodia 
by junk:* from Ceylon: and their impression is, that the Buddhist religion was the 
religion of the land by traditional instruction long before this event. They very 
naturally know of no other religion as having existed among their remotest ancestors. 

From Cashmere Buddhism spread into Northern Asia. It was established on a 
firm footing in Thibet and Mongolia about the middle of the Yth Century. Thence it 
5yas propagated powerfully in China.. Under Mongol Tchinggis-Khan, in the I3th 
Century, the Grand Lamas of Thibet had their origin, when temporal power appears 
to have been first fully given to the Buddhist* hierachy. It would appear that Buddr 
•ism began to take root in China as early as the 1 st Century, and possibly before, re- 
sulting from political relations which then existed between China and Khotan. But 
it attained to its greatest glory in the former, under the sceptre of the Mongol Koblai 
Khan. 

A Chinese recluse, named Chy-fa-hiean, at the close of the 4th Century, made a 
pilgrimage into f{>reign Buddhist countries, being engaged in it 15 years. On his 
return he caus.ed a critical digest of the Buddhist Scriptures to be made in the Chinese 
language. The first full translation of the Buddhist Scriptures into Chinese was made 
A D. 418. An age of persecution, and then of laxity followed, which led to the 
bringing forth of a new translation of. the same work, from the Sanskrit about A. D« 
^95, by a Khotan friar. 
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The entire decline of Buddhism in India has been attributed to the peculiar 
philosophy of a man named Kumarila Bhatta, who lived in the 7th Centiuy, at tbd 
end of which Buddhism ceased to be tolerated in Hindostan. 

Buddhism is said to have been planted in Japan about A. D. 45 8, by missionaries 
from Kipin, in the neighborhood of the cities of Ghizneh and Kandabar, a country 
near the Indus, on the western side. These latter efforts to disseminate it, appear to 
have been made partly frbm the opposition it had met with in its own country, and 
the consequent disgrace into which it had there fallen. 

Siam is by peculiar eminence a Buddhist country. All her subjects worship 
Buddha excepting a small proportion of the Laos, a few thousands of Karens, the 
Mohamadans, the Roman Catholics, and a small number of Protestants. Some ade* 
quate idea of the power of Buddhism in this country may be obtained by looking at 
' the fact, that in Bangkok and its suburbs, there are at the least calculation, 1 00 
Temples, costing probably not less than $100,000 each««|l 0,000,000; and these are 
occupied by 10,000 priests, supported- by the gratuitous contributions of the citizens 
of Bangkok alone, at an annual expense of at least $100 per head=$l, 000,000. And 
the loss of the services of these 10,000 priests to the country (for they do nothing 
whatever to enrich or benefit the country,) at the moderate calculation of 25 cts. 
per day, would make an annual loss of 1912,500, which should be added to the ex- 
penses of the priesthood. 

Now if the expense of the priesthood in the city of Bangkok alone be but little 
short of 2,000,000 of dollars per annum, not including the. worth of the time which 
the laity spend in attendance on it and innumerable other services connected with 
their religion, which is at the least calculation full one seventh of all their time, what 
must be the aggregate of all that the whole country pays for her religion in the one 
•tern of supporting the Priesthood? Allowing that the city of Bangkok has a popul- 
ation of 400,000, and the whole kingdom 4,000,000, and that the people aU over 
the land are as devoted to their religion as in Bangkok, (which can hardly be 
doubted,) then the actual annual expense of their priesthood would be bat littl e 
short of 20 million dollars. 

It is by the best authorities supposed to be a moderate calculation to say, that 
400 millions of the present inhabitants of our world are Buddhists in ^me of its forms 
and that about ^ of the human race, who have lived aince the beginning of the 1 8& 
eentury, have lived and died in this faith. 

Now the question cannot but arise in every mind, which contemplates the sub- 
ject, viz; — How is it that such a glaring system of Atheism should have ever got sach 
mighty power over the human mind ? 
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The writer will venture here to lay down a few propositions, which he 
will be found on examination, to have much bearing on this question. 

1st The cardinal doctrine of Buddhism, that there is no God, — no intelligent 
Maker and sole proprietor of the universe, — is one which the fallen race of man loves 
as such, above all other religious dogmas. The root from which the tree of such fruit 
comes, .may be seen in Adam and Eve, as soon as their Maker called for them on the 
eve after their fall. They were afraid of him, and w^ould if they eould, have hidden 
themselves forever from his notice. They had lost their love for him, and would, had 
it been possible, have lived without him to all eternity. King David had this fact in 
view when he said "The fool hath said in his heart there is no God". The idea seems 
to be, that man is in a state of entire alienation from his maker, having no desire for 
God, no heart to seek him: but contrari-wise a powerful determination of will to believe 
that there is not now, and never was, and never will be any Almighty, and eternal 
Maker and owner of the universe. David expressed the same thought when he said 
"The wicked through the pride of his countenance will not seek after God : God is 
not in all his thoughts'* The same mournful truth is exemplified by the continual 
and universal propensity of our race to forget God. 

Now the teachings of Buddhism, are most wonderfully adapted to suit this pro- 
pensity of the race, and hence the. great readiness with which it has been received by 
mankind, and the great pertinacity with which it is still held by four tenths of the 
race. When the doctrines of the gospel of the Son of God shall spread with great 
power among these Buddhist nations, as they most surely will, it will do so, not from 
any natural love for them in the human heart, nor by the light of gospel truth alone, 
but by the almighty power of the Spirit of God producing a radical change of heart, 
that will love to receive "the tnith as it is in Jesus". 

2nd Another cause of the power of Buddhism to proselyte, and hold its follow- 
ers as it does, may be found in the deference it has usually paid to regal dignity. A 
marked characteristic of Brahminism is to favor a kind of Theocracy, not feeling any 
special, dependence on kings. Buddhism regards kings as the proper rulers of the 
land, a part of whose business it is, to give countenance to its faith and practice. The 
result is, a mutual sense of dependence, thus working together to strengthen both 
Church and State. .It is true that Buddhism at one period of its sway, in a certaia 
locality, Thibet, having been nourished to great strength by royalty, assumed supreme 
temporal power, just as Roman Catholicism did in Europe. But that condition of 
things in . Buddhism, like tliat in Christianity, was abnormal, contrary to the teach- 
ing* ofjts founder, and could continue only for a time, and that not universally* 
At the present time Buddhism as it appears in China, Burmah, and Sii^m, is a 
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-mntual union of Church and State, pT educing the feeling of mutuai dependenoe^ with 
consciousness on both sides of greatly accumulated strength lis a consequence. 'i: 

3rd Another reason of the great power of Buddhism may be fonnd in the feet, 
that it is peculiarly the people's religion, designed especially for the masses of society. 
It opens its bosom equally to all classes and grades, making no invidious distinctions 
for those high in rank or power. It especially befriends barbarians, the poor, and 
the down-trodden, giving ^no countenance to caste. It says to all classes and ranks, 
.and tongues, — the sacred priesthood for making merit, is open freely to you. The 
way to attain the peace of Nip'an is there inviting you. Buddha himself, in some 
*<^f his states of transmigration, was mean and degraded as the very lowest of you, — 
nay far lower; having in one state of his existence, been a slave; in another a 
monkey; in another a snipe; in another a snake; and in succession many other 
creatures as vile. You have already pEissed through myriads of births. And a doc - 
.trine of the infallible Teacher is, that there is w> man, however vile in any state of 
his existence, without a store of merit, which he has made, a little here and a little 
there, all along the whole line of his transmigrations, which will not £dl to turn to 
his account, and work powerfully for his good ere long. It is possible that you may 
in your next state of being, be born to high honors as a reward of merit, which you 
have made im previous states of your eternity past. Although you may not, perhapst 
hope to pass into Nip'an until you have had thousands of births more, yet you may 
hope td reach some cf the TewS-da worlds, and after that, some of the P*rom worlds, 
and spend billions of years there, basking in pleasures far higher than earth can ever give 
you. Such delusive flatteries, the writer belives to be the true spirit of Buddhism, 
most cunningly devised by the father of lies, to draw the great masses of the felicn 
race after him. 

4th Another great cause of the power of Bnddhism, is manifestly to be found in 
the fact, that all its tendencies are only, and that continually to nourish the depraved 
love of merit-making with one's own capital alone. Mankind universally, while in 
their natural state, abhor salvation by the free grace of another, and will never accept 
of it : but they love salvation by the merit of their own works, and no matter 
how hard they may have to work to earn it, and little mjatter how many states of 
existence must be passed through to secure it, provided.it be sure at last, and provi- 
ded a part of the way to it, lead through some of the inferior heavens, where sensual 
pleasures can be enjoyed myriads of years. Now Buddhism has created boundless 
oceans of such milk and honey to tempt this depraved appetite of man, and has spread 
'Out an eternity of changes of birth, in which all the wandering stars of the race may 
rove and obtain an iniiRite amount ^of experience, and variety of existence. It teaches 
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dul man is able to work out Mi own righteousness wHolIy unadded by anotHcr; and' 

• 

that be merits a rich reward in a future state, for every spoonful of rice he gives to the 
priests of Buddha, for every reverent clasping of the hands to worship them, and 
for every word of blessing pronounced upon them. But a hundred times more mer'- 
itoriotis, and profitable is it, to devote time to the practice of the rules of Buddha 
in the priesthood, and the more the time thus spent, the more of future good will 
be earned, and obtained by the rule of compound interest And to make temples, 
and fill them with images of Buddha, is exceedingly profitable for the future state-. 
And even the faintest whisper or thought of the name Arching, (one of the names 
of Buddha,) no matter how selfish the motive may be in such thoughts, nay the more 
selfish the better, will pay well into the storehouse of merit, which eternal law 
alone will surely cause to redound to the future welfare of him who thus seeks his 
own salvation. 

6th. Another reason of the power of Buddhism to hold its devotees and their 
descendants so pertinaciously is,, that it declares it to be one of the most henious 
sins for its followers to apostatize from its faith, or even dispute its teachings. It 
sends such infidels to the deepest hell, and cuts them off" from all hope of a brief 
sojourn there. The consequence is,, that all Buddhists will take its teachings, how- 
ever ridiculous and preposterous^ to be unquestionable truth, simply because their 
sacred books do thus teach. And, (excepting a few in the New Schood Buddhist of 
which His present Majesty the king of Siam is the leader,) they will not dare to en- 
quire whether what they' believe is really canonical or not. And consequently they 
hold fast to a hosL of dogmas, many of them the most absiird, which there is not a 
particle of evidence that Buddha himself, or any of his so called inspired priests 
ever taught 

To illustrate this trait of Buddhism, there is at the present time many of the- 
most sensible men in the country, who really believe that the spire of a certain tern*- 
pie at P'etch'S-booree never casts any shadow, and that this spire stands as a perpet- 
ual monument of the truth of Buddhism. Attempt to disprove it by the evidence of 
their senses, and they will demolish your argument at once by saying, that tha 
shadow is not really there, but in the mind only of him who is as yet too sinful to» 
see the glory which always radiates from the spire. 

Again, — There i& a great and lofty rock east of P'rS.:bat,. called FrS: Chei (literally 
sacred glory), and thus named because tradition says, that Buddha, on a certain 
time, stood under one of its projecting sides, and sheltered himself from a tremeur 
dons rain; and that consequently his glorious shadow was left there on the rock. 
Great multitudes of Buddhist pilgrims resort' to the place every year in the drv sea- 
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80«, to worship Lhii supposed sliadow. But no infidel eye^ with all the imaginatioB 
he may be able to summon to his aid, can see any thing more than the helter-skelter 
paintings made by the oozing of rain water through its crevices and down its face. 
Now attempt to reason the worshippers out of their folly, and they wiU be sure to 
meet you with their knock-down argument, that because of the obduracy of the 
human heart, none but the most devoted worshippers of Buddha can see it. 

Again, — P'r^bat is a place 80 miles N. E. of Bangkok, on the slope of an isolated 
mountain, where tradition says Buddha stepped, and left the imprint of one of his feet 
in the rock, for the purpose that it should be a standing monument of his regard for 
Siam, and of his right to be regarded as the Supreme Teacher in the present Bud- 
dhist cycle The pretended imprint is about 4 feet long and 2 wide, and sunk in the 
lime stone roct about 10 or 12 inches. Now scarce a man of the Old School Bud- 
dhists, and but few of the New, dare ever to question the truth of this. When the 
writer, on a certain time, stooped down with candle in hand to look in the dark hole 
for the evidence that the foot-print on its bottom was the same as the supposed 
copies of it which were engraved on copper hanging up by the walls of the build- 
ing, the bystanders regarded him as performing a deed of great daring, which they 
would not do for the world. Yet as they had no authority to forbid him, and as hU 
sin in so doing would not attach" to themselves, they did not resist. And when 
after he had scraped away the rubbish in the cavity, and examined it from toe to 
heel, and told them that there was no kind of resemblance between it and their 
so called copies, they seemed to be surprised. But their c*hief speaker explained it 
by saying, that a long time ago, there happened to be a great fire on the top of the 
rock in that spot, which caused the characteristic figures on the sole of the foot-print 
to scale oflf. 

Now the simple matter of fact seems to be, that there never had been any such 
figures there, — most certainly not by Buddha's footstep, and probably never by hu- 
man device. But there was truly a hole in the rock, corresponding in length and 
width and horrizontal contour to the pretended copies. Now in order to make the 
superstitious Buddhists of Siam believe, that the resmblance was as perfect on the . 
bottom of the cavity as on the sides, it was only necessary for their leaders to cast 
into it many offerings of gold leaf, which it would be sacrilegious for any one to re^ 
move, and by this means hide the pretended foot-print from inspection, and then 
positively affirm that all the marks said to be peculiar to the sole of Buddha^s foot^ 
were there. 

And accordingly we now find it to be a fact, that one of the kings of Siam, 
named S6mdet Frft: Chow Song TSm, who began to reign A. D. 1602, did indeed 
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design the PVaibSt imposition, and caused it to he executed for the purpose, (as it is 
affirmed by one of the most intelligent and honored princes in the kingdom,) that he 
might make himself popular with the people, as being a king highly favored with 
vast stores of personal merit. Some say that his motive in the deception, was to honor 
Buddha the more abundantly by thus inducing the people to come from all parts of 
the kingdom to worship him there, which he conceived would bring a gi'eat revenue of 
glory to Buddha, that would otherwise be lost, and which would consequently redound 
greatly to the well being in a ftiture state of himself, the chief agent in collecting 
that revenue. And it would seem that even now, in the present far more enlightened 
reign, the same "pious fraud" is being perpetuated by "the powers that be", and 
who know full well that PVaibat is a hoax. The king has recently repaired the 
buildings over and about it, and enlarged the accomodations for Buddhist pilgrims, 
and has gone there himself in great state to worship Buddha, and is thus exerting 
his great power- to perpetuate that fraud. What can be his motive, except it be one 
akin to that of his predecessor, who originated that mode of liierit-making ? 

In view then of the vast and mighty sway which Buddhism has had, and now 
has over the human race, and in vie.w of its peculiar doctrines, so utterly at variance 
with the teachings of the Son of God, by which, as we have seen, it lays an etenial 
grasp upon all the souls which it touches, well may it be affirmed, that it is of all the 
other works of Satan to deceive mankind, the very climax of his shrewdness and 
power — that in. Buddhism he has his chief seat — the concentratioifi of all his most 
reliable legions, — and that here the great and decisive battles between him and the 
Son of Gorf, are to be fonght O how sublime then is the work of preaching the gos- 
pel among Buddhist nations, and thus wielding, in the name of the Omnipotent Jesus, 
that armor of his own appointment, which he has both declared and proved to be 
"mighty under God to the pulling down of the strong holds" of his adversary! 

The war of God against Buddhism has commenced. The Almighty has already 
planted his standard in almost every Buddhist nation on earth, and he is determined 
that the cross of Jesus Christ his Son shall ere long draw all men among them to con- 
fide in, and serve Him who was nailed upon it. 

Shall w€ doubt this? when he has said that "the kinordom and dominion and the 

o 

greatness of the kingdom under the whole heaven, shall be given to the people of the 
saints of the Most High God, whose kingdom is an everlasting kingdom, and all do- 
minions shall serve. and obey him"? — Is any thing too hard for the Almighty?. 

Why should it be thought incredible that he will fulfill this promise within the 
present century? May we not expect him to pour out his Spirit upon his peof>le si- 
multaneosly in all parts of the world, as he de did on the day of Pentecost upon the 
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aposties and the little church in Jerusalem^ And if he do so, how long would ifSe • 
^re we should bcc the whole world converted to Christ? Would it be fifty years? No — 
not the half of it. Jesus Christ coipniands his followers to "have the faith of God" 
which can remove mountains. And if his people, Avith all their hearts, ask him for 
such faith, will he not grant it? JLet them who know how to trust in him, aAvav 
with all doubtinir on this subject. Let them so believe that "one of tliem shall chase 
a thousand, and two put ten t'.Knisaud.to flight'^ 

THE BUDDHIST SYSTEM OF THE l^NIVERSPl 
Ah abstract from a Siafncse Book derKyniinatcd Trei F'oom or^ 
2Vei Lok Winit cJiei; literally, a Book settling all questions about the existence of 
tJie three worlds; viz — i/ie Man-world, t/ie T'ewada-world, and the P'rom-wwld. 

Prkfatouy remarks. 

The Trei P'omn^-bears every mark of having been originally translated from the Pali; and written 
in the CambodiUn character, Tiie original work was in all probability, written an Ceylon, and from 
that island it has been carried to all Buddhist countries, and has been, until but recently, universally 
received as the inspired supplimentary instructions of Buddha. But His Majesty the present king of 
Siam, when a Chief priest of a Temple, stored his active mind with varied useful knowledge, among 
which was that of astronomy ; consequently he' became con winced that the-Newtonian systemof astroti- 
omy is the true one. It was this, in connection with other new light, which led him to pronounce a 
large part of the books regarded sacred by Buddhists, as uncanonical, for which Buddha himself is not 
responsible, but their uninspired authors only, who may be both right and wrong in much of what they 
have written. The Trei P'oom, from which the following article has been translated,' His Majesty regards 
as belonging to that class of books^ and considers much, if not all its teachings false, and ridiculously 
absurd. His pupils, many hundreds in number, followed their royal teacher in these \n& new views. 
This was the beginning of the New School Buddhists in Siam, which has converted many of its most 
influential men in the kingdom to its faith. Nevertheless, when compared with the Old School party,. . 
it is very small, and its followers, being still powerfully operated upon- by the remains of inbred super- 
stition, (the mosi learned not excepted) are weak in nioral power, arid do not succeed in disentangling 
themselves entirely from the interminable mazes of "the father of lies," of which the seventeen 
volumes of the Trei P'oom are composed. 

H^nce it is true even now, that the Trei P'oom system of the Universe is held almost universally 
by the Siamese. That this is the system held by Buddhists generally, is clear from the "Manual of 
Buddhism" by Rev. E. Spence Hardy, who resided a long time in Ceylon, and appears to have been a 
most diligent and successful scholap in the Ceylonese and Sanskrit languages. Hi^ book containing 
628 octavo pages, is chiefly made up of translations from native Buddhist authors, from w^hich it ap- 
pears unquestionable, that the Siamese Trei Poom is very nearly an exact translation from the 
Oevlonese sacred books. 

All the measurments of the System in the following article, have been calculated according 
to the present standard of long measure used by the Siamese, — to wit, that 19)^ inches make one 
sawk or cubit — i sawks 1 wah or fathom — 20 wahs 1 sen — and 400 sens 1 yotc, which is equal to nine 
and seven eighths statute miles. But as fractions are of little consequence in these wild calculations 
of Jhe Buddhist's, the writer has, for the sake of simplicity, allowed 10 miles to the yote. 
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It may be well to remember thai the Trei P'oom directs, thai when any meaBurement of 'Kow< 
'ChakrawaQ is spoken of, the reader must calculate a yote to be fire times the length of the yote used 
in the present degenerate age of the Universe, and that when any measurement is given of Kow PVa: 
Mene, (and all above it probably,) two and a half times must be added to it; and that when a meas- 
iQi«ment of the earth is given, ( and all probably below it, ) four sixteenths must be added. The . 
reason of this is said to be, that the three races of mankind who originally measured the three parts of 
the System, differed in size from each other and from men in this age, in those proportions ; and con- 
sequently had fore-arms, (from which their sawk is taken,) dififering accordingly. 
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The Universe consigta of an infinite number df systems called Ch&kr&wal&, 
'(pronounced in Siamese Ch&kr&wan.) Each Ch&krS,wan has a sun, and moon, and 
stars revolving around the top of a central mountain denominated K*6w P'ra: Men, 
which extends iibove the surface of the ocean 84,000 yot, nearly equal to 8*40,000 
miles, and into the ocean the same distance. It forms a perfect circle, in circumfer- 
ence 252,000 y6t=:2,520,000'miles. Parallel to the circle it describes, at the distance 
of 420,000 miles, is the 1st of 7 circular mountSains, being variously distant from each 
other. The following Table will show their relative height and circumference, as 
measured both inside and outside. Their depth in the water is the same as their 

height above it. 

A TABALAR VIEW 

OF THE SEVEN CIRCULAR MOUNTAINS. 



Naiue 


Hight in miles 
Above water 


Inside circum. 


Outside circum. 


1 Kow Y65-k55-t'awn 

2 K6w Esin-t'awn 

3 K6w Karawlc'k 

4 K6w S66 t'atsanS, 

5 Kow Nemin t'awn 

6 Kow Win&ntok 

1 K6w Atsakan \ 


420,000 

210,000 

105,000 

52,500 

26,250 

13,125 

6563 


7,560,0^0 
11,340,000 
13,200,000 
1*,332,500 
14,644,500 
14,803,750 
15,006,800 


8,810,000 
11,970,000 
ia|540,000 
14,672,500 
14,726,250 
14,923,120 
15,011,700 



Between each of the 7 mountains there is & sea called S6e-tS,n-tfira-Sam88t. 
The width and depth of each is as the distance between the mountains which bound 
it, and the depth of the mountains T)elow the surface of the water. 

The 1st viz. — the sea bounded by K6w P'rS, Men on one side 

is 420009 miles wide, and the same in depth on the side nearest K'6w P'r& 



The 2nd is 120,000 

" 3rd is 105,000 
*" 4th is 52500 
" 5th is 26250 
" 6th is 13125 
^' .74;h is 6563 
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[Men, gradually diminishing in depth as you go from it. 
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The water is said to be exceedingly refined and light. The fish that live in these 
seas are most wonderful in variety and enormous in size — many thousand miles long. 

Parallel with the circle described by the Tth mountain, at a distance from it of 
5,513,650 miles, is a ciicular glass mmutain called Kow-Oh&l^r&wan. This forms the 
horizontal boundary of the system. Its height is 820,000 miles, its thickness 1 20,000. 

The circular area which the K6w Chakr&wan encloses is, 12,034,500 miles in di- 
ameter. The circumference of the mount measured on the outside is 136,035,500 
miles. The water on both sides of it is 820,000 miles deep. The width of thQ ocean 
betweei it and K6wAtsS,k&n, is 3,513,650 miles. 

. Within this vast expanse of water, are situated the 4 grand divisions of the popu- 
lated plane or surface of the Chakr^wan. These are called T'&w^eps, which have been 
incorrectly translated continents. They are respectively named, — 1st, Ch'omp'oo t*a- 
weep at the south, — 2nd Amar&k'o-YanS, t'weep to the west, — 3rd, OCtar&kddro 
t'&weep at the north,— 4th Boop'S, wit'eka fa weep at the East. The 1st in its hor- 
izontal contour, is shaped sbmewhat like the face of a man, and hence it is inhabited by 
mankind with faces like itself The 2nd has a form like a half moon, and is inhabited 
by a race of intelligent beings with semi-circular faces. The 3rd forms a perfect 
square, and is inhabited by creatures with square faces. The 4th is circular like the 
fuU moon, and is inhabited by beings with faces round like the face of a full moon. 
The distance from each T'^weep to K'ow ChakrS-wan is 2,798,600 miles. 

The 1st, — viz. the one on which mankind live — is 100,000 miles in breadth; the 
2nd, 70,000; the 3rd, 80,000; the 4th, 70,000 miles. Each of these T'&weeps have a 
group of islands belonging to i^, 500 in number. 

Each ChakrS,wan system is underlaid by a body of water independent of their 
oceans. The distance from the surface of the earth to it is, 240,000 miles, and the 
depth of it is 480,000 miles. Underlaying this body, there is a stratum of air 960,000 
miles in depth. And thence downward there is nothing but an open and utter voi^. 

Each Chakrawan has attached to it, somewhere in the subterranean regions, 
eight Chief hells, called NarS-ka, (pronounced Nftrdk, literally worlds of utter misery). 

Each of these hells has a retinue of 16 smaller ones, 4 on each side, being 
altogether 128. And outside of these, there is another range of purgatories 40 to each 
. Chief hell, making 320, called Yom&lok. The 8 Chief hells are arranged in the follow- 
ing order, beginning with the one nearest the surface of the earth. 

1st. Sau-Ch'a-wa-n&rdk— distant form the surface of the earth to its top 100 miles. 
A full age in this hell is 500 t'Xp years, with 365 days to the year, one day of which 
is equal to 9,000,000 days on earth. 
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2nd. Kal& soota n&r6k — distant from the bottom of the 1st about 1'2'820 miles. A 
full age in it is, 1000 t'lp years, one day of which is equal to 36,000,000 of our days. 

3rd. Sankh'4ta narOk-^distant from the bottom of the 2nd about 12820 miles. A 
full age in it, is 2000 t'ip years, one day of it being equal to 144,000,000 of our days. 

4th. Roroop'& n&rdk — distant from the bottom of the 3rd about 12,820 miles. A 
full age in it, is 4000 t'lp years, one day of which is equal to 676,000,000 of our days. 

5th. M§,h4 Roroop'a n&rSk — distant from the bottom of the 4th about 12823 
miles. A ftill age in it is 8000 t'lp yeara, one day of each being equal to 2,304,000- 
000 of our days. 

6th. Tapft n&r6k — distant from the bottom of the 5th 12820 miles. A full age in 
it is 16000 t'lp years, and one day of each is equal to 9,210,000,000 of our days. 

7th. Mah6, TapS, nftrfik — distant from the bottom of the 6th 12820 miles: a full 
age in it being half of an a.nt§.rakap. 

8th. Awe-chee nftrSk — distant from the bottom of the 7th 12820 miles: an age 
in it being a full ant^rakstp. 

These are all of equal size, 1000 miles in diameter and the same in height, per- 
fect cubes, enclosed all around, above and below, with walls of iron 90 miles thick, 
having each 4 gates, one at each of the cardinal points of compass. 

In the original it is not stated how far distant the several hells are apart, only 
that the 8th is 100,000 miles from the 1st. The common impression is, that they 
are about equi-distant apart. * As each one is 1000 miles square within the walb> 
and as the walls are all 90 miles thick all round, hence equal distances between them 
would be about as stated above. ' 

Cblkstial Worlds. 

Attached to each Chakr3.wan, there are 6 inferior heavenly worlds called T'ewa- 

» 

16k, situated above each other, immense distances apart. The first is situated on the 

top of the 1st of the 7 circular mountains, the 2nd on the top of K'6w P'rS. Men. 

These two only have their foundations upon a .terrestial bottom. The others ara 

suspended and fixed in open space. Their names and distances from each other, maji:' 

be seen by the following table. 

Tewaloks. 

1 Chat'66m&h&ritt —distant from the Earth 420,000 miles. 

2 Dawftdtfng — do do the 1st 420,000 do 

3 Yama — do do the 2nd 4,344,000 do 

4 D55slt — do do the 3rd 7,844,000 do 

5 NimanSradit — do do the 4th 10,362,900 do 

6 P&r&nlmUw&tsadee do do the 5th 104,856,000 do 
The Inhabitant* of these worlds are called T'fiwas or Tewadas. 
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P'romloks. 
Directly above the Tewftloks, are 9 distinct and 'separate worlds, called L6k- 
RoopS.-p'rSm. lliree of them are divided each into three parts, and are commonly 
reckoned as distinct worlds. In all of them the inhabitants have bodies; hence 
they are called RoopS,-p'r5m-16ks. And directly above these, there are four more 
distinct worlds, called Aroopa-p'rom, because their inhabitants have no bodies. 

Roopa-p'rom loks. 
The following table will show their several names and distances from each other. 

C P'romSparlsatch'a ) 

1 Pat*6m-Chhana-p'oom •< PVompS-rohita >• distant from the 6th Tew&lok 

( Maha,p'roma ) 108,360,000 miles. 

r P&ritap'a ) 

2 T66tiyachh'an§,-p'oom } ApSmanap'a >• distant from the 1st Roop§.p'rom 

(Ahp'atsara ) 201,864,000 miles. 

( Parltas66pa ) 

3 T&tiy5,chh'ana-p*oom < Ap'a,manS,s5(5p'a >• distant froni the 2nd 253,680,00 

( Sddp^akinh3.ka ) miles. 

. ^i^vxvvxi^ i,i.»x X ) ( Wehap-p'onla ) distant from the 3rd 288,720,000 

4 Chat^St'&chh'&na-p'oom I ^^^^y^^^^ f ^.^^^^ 

6 Chan&wi —distant from the 4th 363,700,000 miles. 
■6 AtS,na — do do do 6th 

7 S66t'as& — do do do 6th 

8 S66t'ats66 — do do do 7th 428,880,0-00 miles. 

9 Akanit'a — do do do 8th 463,920,000 miles. 

ArOOPA-P ROM. 

AhkasdnS.nchayatS.na distant from the 10th, 498,960,000. 

WlnyanSnchayatana do do do 11th, 284,700,000. 

Ahhlnchanyatana do do do 12th, 669,040,000. 

Newasanyina-sanyayatSna do do 13th, 604,080,000. 

The inhabitants of these twenty p'rom worlds are called P'roras. 

The infinitude of the ghakrawans. 

These Ghakrawans are far more innumerable than the particles of matter that 
-compose our earth. To illustrate this, it is said that a mighty P'rom once desired 
to find the limits of all these systems. He was so powerful that at one step he would 
•cross a whole Chakrawan as quickly as an arrow shot from a bow would cross the 
shadow of a palmyra tree at midday. He traveled from one Chakrawan to another 
with this astonishing velocity 1,000 years, — and then onward 10,000 more, — and 
thence onward 100,000 more years, until he saw to his fall satisfaction, that it is im- 
possible to find their end, or any numbers by which to express their imrndbsity. * 
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Another illustration is, tliat if one billion of Ch3,kr§;wans were filled from thei^ 
lowest hells to their highest P'rom-worlda with mustard seed, and one seed of this 
infinite number were taken up at a time, and thrown towards the east only, until alb 
the seeds were thus used up, they would atterly fail to tell the number of Chakrawans ■ 
there ^e in that one point of compass. Now as they are equally numerous in all the 
other points of compass, how then can a finite mind tell the whole number ? 

Hence it is said Buddha taught, that there are four kinds or things whicli are 
absolutely infinite, — viz, tl\c number of sentient beings, the extent of the open fir- 
mament, the number of Chakrawans, and the. knowledge and wisdom of Buddha, 

All the Chakrawans are arranged inclose contact, as it is possible to bring cir- 
cular planes, leaving necessarily a triangular space between triplets. These spaces are 
another class of purgatories called LokantSn&roks. They enjoy no light of any kind,, 
are intensly cold, and are inhabited by a class of sufifering souls denominated l*rets. 

Number of worlds destroyed at a time. 

AU these systems of worlds are destined by the eternal laws of fate, to under- 
go periods of gradual dissolution, and gradual new-creation, involving every thing be- 
low the 4th P*rom§,16k — the worlds above that being exempt. There are always one 
Billion of Ch'akr§,wans which come into being at the same time, and go forward 
with equal pace towards their highest stage of perfection, and then they retrograde 
in perfect harmony to dissolution. 

As one Billion of these systems is but a small fraction of the whole number that 
exist, it follows, that the groups of billions are numbered by millions, and are to the 
supposed infinite mind of Buddha seen every moment to be in every conceivable de- 
gree of progress, onward and backward. 

I>ivisi0N OF Time by Buddhists. 

Buddhists divide time on the large scale by periods of Kalapa, which the Siamese 
pronounce KSp. One KSp is the period from the first appearance of the cloud .whioh 
is the harbinger of the new-creating rain, until one sun and one moon come into be- 
ing. Another KSp is the period' from this time to the appearance of the great cloud 
which is the fore-runner of the dissolution of the worlds by fire. Another Kap is 
the period from this to that state of entire destruction, which reaches up even to the 
third P'rom-lok in'cluding it. Another, KSp is from that period through myriadi 
of chaotic years until the harbinger cloud appears, denoting the beginning of a new 
creation. These four KSps added together make what they call a MahaKSp. 

Now the length of a single KSp utterly defies the power of computation. It is 
affirmed that Buddha once said, in speaking on this subject, that the time which" 
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it would take to wear away to the size of a the smallest seed, a solid rock 16 miles 
high by the occasional slightest touch and consequent trituration,Vwith the finest 
gauze frabic the world ever saw, would be aMShAKSp^^^^^''^ 

An Ant&ra-kSp is the period embraced in the time it takes for the common 
term of human life or age on earth, to increase imperceptibly from 10 years, to the 
number As6ngk'6i, which requires 168 cyphers placed at the right hand of a unit to 
express it. When the common term of life has reached to this height, it then turns 
rand diminishes in duration gradually as it increased, to .another Asongk'ei of years. 
At that time, the race are accounted full grown men when they are 18 inches tall, 
;and middle aged at 5 years, and extremely old at 10. 

Now this inoreasing and diminishing of the term of human life on earth, goes 
«on over and over innumerable times, in the course of the existence of a Ch&kr&wan. 

Every group of a billion of these Cliakrawans is destroyed seven times by fire, 

• and then once by water; and then again seven times by fire, and once by water; and 

:in this regular alternate order until the 64th time, when the agent of destruction is 

wind. After this the fire and water alternation is resumed, and goes on in the same 

« order again to the 64th time, — and so on to all eternity. 

The Dominions of Buddha. 
The dominions of Buddha, called P'66t'ak?t, are of three kinds or grades of ex- 
tension — viz. Ist Chatlk^t, embracing 10,000 Chakr&wans, all of which are convulsed 
with joy at Buddh&'s birth ; 2nd Anak?t, embracing one billion of Ch&kr&wans, all 
the inhabitants of which hold him as the Most High; 3rd Wis6iyS,k?t, embracing all 
the ChS>krS,wan3 in the universe, and which are known to Buddha. 

As Buddhas are never bom in any other Oh9,kr9.wan than this, it is designated 
the Mongk'onla Chakr^wan, — ^literally the Chakr&wan which conducts to prosperity 

Suffering in the highest of the eight Chief Hells. 

P'&ya Yomar^t is a kind of Judge stationed in the gate way to helL As there 

rare four gates, there are four of these officers. They examine all culprits that are 

driven to them by stem fate. They are said to be rather kind and clement, and are 

ready to do all they can* to clear those who come before them. They will question 

;them long and carefully, to see if they cannot bring up to their recollection some 

: good actions or good thoughts, which they may have had while they sojourned on 

■ earth* If they can do so, they are acquitted. If they cannot ho'nestly recollect any 

' thing of the kind, they are then committed to the charge of officers called NaiNlrlbala, 

who shut them up in hell. There the executioners of justice cut and slash, and peal 

them, until there remains only bones, when they die. But they come quicUy to life 

again ; fDr inexorable justice will not let them fest in death. A certaift wind which* 
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exists as a punishment for their sins of fattening animals for slaughter and killing them, 
and such like offences, blows over their carcases, and they come to life again with 
fullness of flash, prepared for another beatiag and pealing, and then another, agonizing 
death. And thus they li^^e anl dia and come to life interminably for 500 of the t'ip 

a 

years of hell, each having 385 days, one day of which is equal to 9,000,000 of our days. 

But it appears not to bo a very common event, for an inhabitant of hell to re- 
main there throughout the whole term, ju^.t as it not very common fo\; persons born 
ill this wjrld to live to the full age of man. Th)33 who are born in hell, abide there 
until their sins shall have been nearly pur^e I away. And a^ there are innumerable 
decrees of sins, so there are innumorable d3;5:*33» of piinlsliment in hell. Some are 
made clean enough to be rele.isoJ, after having been there only a few moments, 
some an hour, some a day, some a year an 1 som^ 10, 50, or a 100 years; and a few are 
obliged to pass through the whole term. There is a small number who, having suf- 
fered an icntire age in hell, have still some remains of sin uuexpiated. But the time 
havino" arrived for them to transmigrate, they depart into some one of the smaller 
purga':ories attached to the hell in which they paid the most of their debt to justice, 
and there complete the expiation demanded of them for a return to earth, — to be born 
a pret, if there be a good deal of defilement remaining, a beast of burden if there be 
less of sin ; and a man of poverty and wretclie Iness, if less still; and a man in easy 
and happy circumstances, if but a very little taint of sin remain. 

It is a very rare event for a soul to go directly out of hell to any of the heavenly 
worlds, excepting when all the L5kS,nS,roks or hells are to be dissolved by fire, at the 
times of the periodical dissolution of the Chakrawans. At such periods, there is a 
special dispensation of fate to all the prisoners of hell, to purify and prepare them- 
selves for a universal exodus to tlie P'romaloks situated above the influence of the . 
dissolving element. Consequently they are all, with but few exceptions, found ready 
for the change at the proper time. The few excepted, are those souls who have sinned 
against the priesthood, or directly against Buddha himself. These sins can never be 
expiated. Hence in order to preserve such sinners in being to sufler, they must at tho 
time of the dissolution of the Awichee hell to which they have been doomed, be 
transferred to another Awlch'ee hell belonging to some Chakrawan, which is not to 
be involved in the ruin of that billion group. 

Some of the particular sins that send'souw to hell. 

The crime of animal killing, or stealing, or robbing, or assault and battery, or 
burglary sends the offender to the 1st hell. 

The crime of binding men or mere animals with cords, or fetters unto death, 
Bends the offender to the 2nd hell. 
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Ite crime of yoking cattle or buffaloes to a cart or a plough, or forcing them in 
any other way to perform hard service, will send the oflfender to the 3rd hell. 

The crime of seizing human beings, or mere animals, and boiling their bodies 
while yet alive, or the crime of beatin": them as in a mortar with a pestle, or of 
confiding them in burning sand, or in inire exposed to the blazing sun, sends the o^ 
fender to the^4th hell 

, The crime .of beating man or beast to death, or of confining them to a burning 
bush, or to a burning stake or house, and thus causing their death, sends the offen- 
der to the 6th hell. 

The crime of taking swine, goats, fowls, ducks, or any other living creatures, and 
spitting th«m for roasting while they are yet alive, and thus causing their death, and 
the crime of arson, sends the offender to the 6th hell. 

High oflScers of goverment, who order men to b3 seized and roasted alive, or who 
cause them to be confined for punishment under a burning sun, will have tto suffer 

for it in the 7th he!L , 

All who are habitually engaged in killing animals, or stealing, or committing^ 
adultery, or drinking ardent spirits, or frequently getting drunk, will sink to the 8th 
hell. But especially they, who are guilty of the following ^ve crimes, viz—murder of 
father, murder of mother, murder of a priest of the highest order called ArSh^ng, 
wounding Buddha in the foot so that it bleed, — (a figure of speach thought to refer 
to the sin of renouncing the Buddhist religion, or speaking or acting with the view 
to dishonor it, ) and the sin of persuading the priests to follow erroneous doctrines- 
and practices, have to go down to the very bottom of the 8th hell without the hope- 
of any end to their sufferings. 
^ What an age is in the several T'ewaloks. 

In the 1st or lowest TewS-lok, — a full age is 500 t'Ip'a or t'ip years, one of which 
is equal to 18,000 of our years, and the whole term equal to nine millions. 

In the 2nd, — a full age is 1,000, t'ip years, one of which is equal to 36,000 of 
our years, and the whole equal to 36,000,000. 

In the 3rd, — »,n ^e is 2,000 t'ip years, one of which is equal to 72,000 of our 
years, and the whole term equal to 144,000,000. 

In the 4th, — an age is 4,000 t'ip years, one of which is equal to 144,000 of 
our years, and the whole term equal to 576,000,000. 

In the 5th, — an age is 8,000 t'ip years, one of which is equal to 288,000 of our 
years, and the whole term equal 2,304^000,000. 

In the 6th, — an age is 16,000 t'ip years, 09i& of which is equal to 576^000 of our 
years, and the whole term equal to 9,216/)00.O00. 
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What an agx is in ths skveral P*bom-i:.ox& 
In tlie Ist P*rom-16ky which is the 8th in order of the celestial worlds, 
a full age is ^ of a M&h^E&p. 
In the 2nd'' " " "J of a do 



n » oyj »> n i» » 

*»» »» ^^jj »» » » n 

'* " 5th " " '' " 

" '• 6th " " " " 

^' " 8th " " " " 



1 M&h4y[p. 

2 do 
4 do 
8 do 

16 do 

32 do 

In the 17th the Aroop'ap'rom 
In the 18th " " " 
In the 19th " " " 
In the 20th " '» " 



In the 9th a full age is 64 M&h4-kSps. 
" " 10th " " " " 500 do 
" " 11th » " » »> 600 

" " 12th " '' " " 1,000 

'* " 2,000 
" " 3,000 



" " 13th " " 
" " 14th " " 



1» w 



»> » 



15th 



>i It »> i> 



» V 



16th " " 
20,000 M&hd.k£ps 
40,000 do 
60,000 do 
80,000 do 



4,000 
16,000 



do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 



How THE WORLDS COMB INTO BEING. 

When the space of a billion gronp of worlds that have been dissolved, has been 
in a chaotic state sixty four antarakSps, the period arrives, when by the united merit 
of all sentient beings in the universe meeting together, a new system must be made 
in that void. The first signal of the approach of that event, is a great cloud brooding 
over the mighty abyss. From it first descends a very fine mi^t, continuing a long 
time, when it becomes small drops of rain. As the rain continues, the drops enlarge 
continually, but very slowly, until they become as large as a palmyra tree, and from 
that to a fathom in diameter, and then 5, 10, 100, 1000 fathoms and upwards, until 
the vast void is filled with water up to the place of the third heavenly world inclusive. 

After this a great wind arises upon this waste of waters, producing a circular 
motion of the whole mass, so that it is rolled up into a spherical form. The contin- 
uance of the wind, in process of ages, causes the watfer to diminish, and sink away 
until ths 3rd T'ewS.-l^k is seen as it were coming up out of the abyss; which it does 
by the concurrence of universal merit; then the 2nd, and then the 1st, after long and 
untold intervals between the times of their several appearances. 

The sign of the coming of a Buddha. 
At this time the whole space of the billion group is still enveloped in darkness. . 
The Chiefs of the P'rom&loks, aware of the progress of the new creation, come down 
to see whether a £uddh& is to be bom in the new world or not If there is to be 
one, the event is indicated by the presence of a lotus flower growing up at the place 
where all the former Buddhas sat under a banyan tree. That is always the place 
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where the dry land first appears at every new-creation of the worlds, and the last 
place to be destroyed by the final dissolving fire. Hence it is denominated the Head 
of the worlds. If but one Buddha is to come, there will be but one lotus flower. If 
two, there will be two flowers on one stalk— and so on. At the beo-inninor of the 
present system of worlds, there were five lotus flowers upon one stalk, which the 
Froms who saw them, regarded as an unmistakable sign, that five Buddhas would 
be bom in it in the course of its existence. Four of them have alreadv come and 
gone, and one mere is expected, in the next ebb tide of human ago. GotamSl-Buddha's 
claims to supre.ne adoration' w!Il continue 2595 years more. His successor Maitree 
Buddha, will be a luminary to the univers3 SO,OOD years. 

Tub P'rom3 who look for the lotus floweh. 
The darkness of the primeval state before the sun or moon has come into being, 
is dispelled by the personal glory of the mighty P'roms and their attendant hosts. 
They look anxiously for the well known harbinger of a Buddha. If they see the 
spot without a lotus flower, they mourn greatly for the new creation, because there 
will be no one endued with omniscience who can teach mankind, and all other sentient 
beings, the way to holiness and Nip'an; and consequently they will have all to trans- 
migrate to the hells, or to the world of prets, or to the kingdom of the asoorakais, 
or to the mere animal dominions, all of which will be filled, and the heavenly worlds 
evacuated. But if they see the lotus flower, they rejoice greatly because all the 
sentient beings of the new universe will have a true and faithful guide to the heavenly 
worlds, and to Xip'an ; and all the hells, and the kingdom of the prets, animals etc. 
will, as a consequence, be nearly emptied. 

No NEW SOULS EVER MADE. 

Sach reflections* arise in the minds of those PVoms, because they know that a 
cardinal doctrine of Buddhism is, that no new souls are ever made, but that the Uni- 
verse is always fully stocked with all kinds of intelligent beings, and has been from 
all eternity, — that they are continually transmigrating from one state of being into 
another, higher or lower than the one in which they now are, because it is impossible 
in the nature of things, that holiness and sin should not have their periods of max- 
imum and minimum, as do the tides and all the Chakrawans, and that they are never 
stationary excepting in the persons of a few of a highly privileged cjass, who reach 
• Nip'an. Hence when all the holiness acquired, or the sin contracted in the for- ' 
n^er states of existence shall have been nearly exhausted or expiated, the suojects 
must depart into another state, such as they happen to be prepared for, be it the state 
of a p'rom, or t'ewada, or yak, or rah^t, or pret, or devil, or beast, or reptile, or 
^ vermin. Such views lead Buddhists to think that the heavenly worlds may become 
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nearly evacuated for the want of a Buddha, and all the hells nearly emptied because 
of his incarnation and teachings, which are thought to be mighty to lead souls in the 
way of holiness to heaven and Nip'an, and without which, all the souls in the uni- 
verse would drift on an irresistable ebbing tide to utter depravity and final misery in 
the myriad hells. 

The first sources of light. 

The P'roms who always come first to people a new world, descend because their 
personal merit, which by its flow tide had placed them in their former elevated sta- 
tions, has now in its ebbing for millions of years brought them down again. They 
come by a kind of apparition birth, and have angelic and glorious bodies, which fully 
illuminate the world, and supercede the necessity of any other lights in the heavens. 
They seem not to need any material food for their sustenance. They continue thus 
to live for thousands of years in' the new world, while it is as yet but half finished. 
The Champ'oo TSwecp, i. e. the cf.rth, has been made, and probi^bly all the ether 
three T'awoeps with their islands. 

The first sin, in the new worlds. 

In process of ages one among their number, becoming discontented with his 
spiritual food, took a notion that a certain kind of fragrant earth would be very 
palatable. The moment he tasted of it, it so electrified his seven thousand nerves of 
taste, that he had an ungovernable appetite for it ever afterwards. Through the influ- 
ence of his example all his compeers fell into the same love of it. This formed an- 
other era in the progress of their degeneracy. Their bodies ceased to be luminous 
as at the first. And the world, which had until then, been fully illnininatcd by the 
light which eminated from their persons, was now suddenly enshrouded in deep 
darkness,. This terribly alarmed them, not being able to divine how they would ever 
again come into the enjoyment of light. 

When the Sun and Moon and Chakrawan mountains came into deing. 

It was not long however before the Sun rose upon them for the first time. This 
bani<=hed their fears, and filled them all with great gladness. Hence they called the 
San Sooriya, and the day on which he first rose, the day of the Sun. 

But sadness soon came over them again, wdieu they saw the Sun set in the 
wcct, and darkness approaching. They most ardently wished that they might have 
another luminary to take the place of the Sun. No sooner was the wish expressed, 
than they saw the moon rising in the cast. And because their desires were thus 
gratified, they called the Moon Chant'ara, or Ch^n, (as the Siamese pronounce it.) This 
was the occasion of their denominating the following day, the Day of the MoaN. 
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The planets and stars were all made at that time. The five succeeding days of 
the week were named for five of the planets, — the 3rd day being called Mars, — the 4th 
Mercury, — the 5th Jupiter, — the 6th Venus, — and the 7th Saturn. 

The K6w Chakrawans, the Kow-P'r^-Mens, and the seven other circular moan- 
tains attached to each Chakr5,wan sprang into being on the same day that the Sun 
did, as did also the trees and all other plants of the vegetable creation. 

The degeneracy of the Primeval inhabitants. 

Those first settlers were nourished for many thousand years by a kind of edible, 
earth above mentioned. The consequence was, that great differences took place in 
their personal appearance. Some of them were much better looking than others, 
and thought then^elves to be handsome. This was the occasion of the rise of pride, 
envy, and oppression among them ; and these sins by natural consequence, led to 
the withdrawal of that more refined terrene aliment, and the substitution in its place, 
of another kind of earth of a coarser character. By this they were nourished untold 
thousands of years. Deterioration of both body and mind was accelerated by its use. 

At length a kind of white fragrant wheat came into being, which had no chafL 
It ca»ue up like a mushroom in a night, and was ripe in the morning. If reaped in 
the morning, it would forthwith sprout out anew, and be ready for another cutting 
in the evening ; and patches cut in the evening would have a new crop standing on 
the old roots in the morning. 

Introduction of cooking. 

Simultaneously with this new phase of fhe new-creating process, there appeared 

fire places or cooking ranges, with kettles all arranged upon them, wherever they 

were needed. The people, it would seem by mere instinct, put the wheat into the 

pots, and a flame was instantly . kindled under them of itself, and that too, without 

the use of any kind of fuel : consequently there was no smoke in the cooking. When 

they saw the grain thus cooked to their hand, they tasted of it, and loved it. They 

had nothing else to eat with this food, and they needed nothing else ; for whatever 

kind of taste they wished their food to have, it instantly gave them that particular 

relish. 

Digestive organs completed. 

Almost immediately upon their coming to feed upon wheat, a great change took 

place in their digestive oi^ans. Some important parts of them were then first made. 

Formerly their more refined angelic food, nourished them as it were by its fragrance: 

or at all events, no excrementitious matter was ever formed by it. But now, the 

whole track of their alimentary canals is made complete, and every part is put into 

requisition. Dejections firom the bowels and bladder, which Buddhists regard aa 

Among the most offensive consequences of sin, then began to appear. 
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Gbnder established among men. 

There was still another result from the use of a farinaceous diet. When those first 
settlers descended from the P'r6m-16ks, there was no distinction of'sex. They were all 
of the neuter gender. But after they began to eat wheat, those of them, who had in 
their sojourn on earth before been males, took the masculine gender again; and 
those of them who had been females, relapsed back into the feminine gender. 

And moreover, iheir new diet was the cause of the generation of the 80 kinds 
of worms, which have ever since infested the bodies of mankind, and have been the 
predisposing causes of nearly, if not quite, all the diseases which the race is heir to. 

About the same time began that peculiar regard, which the two sexes of man- 
kind have for each other. And then too, commenced the era of peopling the hew 
worlds with souls from the celestial states, the hells, the prets, and the animal king- 
doms, by the present mode of propagating the human species, — all the primitive set- 
tlers of the new universe having come into the world, by what may be termed the 

apparition birth. 

The first clothing. 

Simultaneously with the occurrence of the above changes, men and women be- - 
gan to feel ashamed of their nakedness; for up to that time they had had no clothing 
for their persons, and felt no need of any. But now they looked about with much 
anxiety for something to cover their shame. By the power of some personal merit 
yet remaining, there then started into being many trees of the "genus KammSp'rCfk" 
yrhich had then growing upon them, all sorts of apparel, and some of them were 
fully perpared, such as they needed, and just such as they had, in their former life on 
earth, been accustomed to wear. 

But even such complete apparel for their persons, they soon found insuffi- 
cient to conceal them from the gaze of their neighours, in acts degrading to persons, 
who had once been P'roms, and which they were ashamed to have seen. This ne- 
cessity was the mother of inventing houses to live in. 

Why gardens and fields came into use. 

In process of time, a P'rom, (whether one of the original settlers or not, docs 
not appear,) seeing the vast and splendid fields of ripe grain, was tempted by sheer- 
selfishness to cut it, and store it up for his own future use, which he did in large- 
qnantities. This was mean, and sinful, and highly' improper. That P'rom seemed to- 
stand as the federal representative of all mankind : they appear to have sinned in 
him. And the consequence was, that the grain grown from that time onward was 
much of it blasted, and was enveloped in a hard husk, and had to be tlirashed out,, 
and cleared of chaflf before it could be cooked. And from that time also, it? ceased' 
to grow spontaneously : and had to he cultivated with much labor. 
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It was this state of affairs wliicb first suggested to those aborigines, the neces^^iy,; 
of having distinct and separate gardens and fields, with fixed boundaries attached to 
them. 

Not long after thiji, a great council of the people was convened to take into con- 
sideration what it wouLl be best to do, since now thev had sunk so far below their 
pristine glory, — being stripped of all their angelic power, and obliged to cultivate the 
land for a livelihood. The unanimous voice of that republican convention was, that 
the whole land should be divided between each of tlie tribes of the race, and made 
over to each as their own property. That vote was carried into effect. And this was 
the beginning of vilhvges, town**, and laiger districts. 

In pr'^cess of time, a man was found guilty of stealing a quantity of grain. The 
commuui'^y reprove! him severely f^r it, and then let him go, hoping that that would 
be sufficient to cure him of stealing. But these liopes were disappointed. . Not long* 
after, he committed the same crime again. He was caught and reasoned with, and 
scolded, and threatened, and liberated as before. But be heeded it not.. lie stole 
wheat the third time. This was too much for even those puritan Buddhists to bear. 
They rose en masse and killed the offender by a kind of mob law. 

This was the circumstance in those pristine days, which led the first settlers of 
our world to think of having some one man appointed by the voice of the whole 
people, for a judge and ruler among them: and to have the power of life and death 
thus committed to his hands. A great coijncil was called to consider the matter. 
The result was, that. one of their own number was elected king, and the people took 
an oath of allegiance, that they would. gladly submit to his rule, and would contrib- 
ute each his part of wheat to support him in his government. 

Now a mo^^t interesting fact to all Buddhists is, that that first king in the new- 
world was no other than Gotam^-Buddha himself, in one of his previous states of 
existence, distant in the past fi*om his last advent, thousands of transmigrations. He 
then proved himself to be the most worthy possible of the confidence reposed in him; 
for he was endued with wonderful acuteness of mind, and accuracy of judgment, and 
was most righteous in all his acts, and powerful in suppressing evil, and sustaining 
right He bore the significant name, P*ra:-Ch6w-Maha-Sam6otl-W6ng, because he 
was the choice, and beloved of 2^ the people. 

Not long after this, there arose a class of men, ^ho becoming disgusted with their 
own sins, and with the pollutions of the world, determined to retire into the wilder- 
ness, and nourish themselves by what they might happen to find there, hoping that 
they might, by such an ascetic life, separate their sins from their persons, and 
"set them adrift". They bore the name P3,ram&na, which means to float away per- 
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sonal sin. This was the beginning of the present monastic order of the Buddhists. 

How TH£ Universe is destroyed by fire. 
A long time before a billion group of Ch&kr&wans is to be destroyed by fire, a 
mighty P'rom descends and announces it This wakens all the sentient beings within 
that group, living below the 4th PVom-loks, (not excepting the smallest insects) to 
heed the warning, and prepare themselves for transmigration to the upper P'romloks. 
By the p||prerful concurrence of all the remaining merit of those beings, they become 
suddenly endowed with a spirit of kindness towards all their neighbors. The natures 

« 

of all the animals wild and tame, become wonderfully changed, so that the passage 
in Isaiah 11 ; 6 — 9, might be said to be fulfilled by them. T'e\^as, and men, aod 
devils, and prets, and other evil spirits, thence onward perform works of merit to 
an extraordinary degree, and lay up vast stores of self righteousness. 

After the lapse of ages of this preparatory work, a dark cloud arises and broods 
over all that billion group of worlds. Rain falls pleasantly and propitiously, as it 
would seem to all observers, producing high hopes of good crops. The young grain 
in the fields shoots up just tall enough to be nipped by cattle, when the rain ceases 
entirely and universally, and a great drought ensues. A tenible sound is heard every 
where throughout the universe, "like the braying of asses in uifiversal concert." One 
hundred years pass by, and ten thousand more, and then one hundred thousand more, 
and not a drop of rain falls. AH the human race, aud the prets aud as66rS,kais, and 
all the tribes of the animal kingdom in the mean time die, and are bom in the Prom- 
loks. All the t'ew&das living in the six lower heavenly worlds, together with all the 
p'roms living in the three inferior P'rom-worlds, depart to higher states of existence. 
All the occupants of the greater and lesser hells, having by the extraordinary concur- 
rence and power of the remains of their personal merit, earned in former states of exist- 
ence, paid off their debt to eternal Justice, transmigrate to worlds quite above the 
reach of the approaching dissolution. • 

After unnumbered ages of drought, a second Sun appears rising just at the time 
the first is setting, and hence there is no more night. This Sun comes not to bless, 
but to destroy the worlds. There is no cloud, nor even mist to break the conjoined 
desolating power of these two luminaries; and this state of the worlds continues for 
untold ages. 

After this, a third Sun appear * Which greatly intensifies the heat and desolation. 
After another equally, long interval of progressive ruin, a fourth Sun is added to the 
number of those destroyers, which dries up the oceans that had been 84,000 miles 
deep, and of course all other smaller bodies of water. Then after another march of 
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•ges t6war<k dissolutioo, a uxth Sun appears among the former five, when all the rQcl^^ 
begin to bum, filling the universe with a dense smoke. And finally, after all these 
terrible agents have conspired together for another long period to burn up the worlds, 
they are re-inforccd by a seventh Sun. The consequence is, that, the whole billion 
group of worlds are kindled into one univeraal blaze. All the K'6w PVd Mens, and 
all the concentric mountains, and all the K'6w Chakrawaus are melted down like wax, 
and burn up, leaving not a particle of residuum. And the six T'ew&loks, sldA the three 
lower P'rom-loks of every one of the billion Chakr^wAns, are involved in the ruin. 
The whole space once occupied by the billion gi'oup, becomes oile continuous and 
utter void, and will remain so for 64 ^nt'§.rakSps. 

How THE WORLDS ARK DESTROYED BY WATER. 

When the worlds are to be destroyed by water, ( which occurs only every 8th 
time) the catastrophe is announced three years before hand, by a t'ewada. At the 
time specified by the prophet, a cloud arises, and spreads over the whole universe. 
Rain falls from it at first, in very small drops. It possesses certain acid properties 
which makes the w^ater a universal solvent. The drops increase in size slowly until 
Ihey become united in one unbroken sheet, and thus pour down floods, until all the 
Ch&krS,wans of the billion group are filled. The K'6w-P'r2l-Mens, and circular moun- 
tains, and ChS,krS,wan mountains of glass, are by it dissolved as small particles of aiUt 
that are put into a lake of iresh water. The deluge increases, until it submerges and 
dissolves in its acid waters all the Tew&loks together with six of the PVomloks. 
There is left not a particle of their original matter. One unbroken and utter void is 
the result, and will continue so 64 ftntS-rakSps. 

How THE WORLDS ARK DESTROYED BY WIND. 

When the universe is to be destroyed by wind, ( which occurs only once in 6^5 
times, ) a dark cloud, the common harbinger of dissolution and new-creation, cover^ 
all the heavens, and pours down at first only rain. At length a pecuhar wind issues 
firom it, having powerful solvent qualities. This wind at first is only strong enough 
to take up and brush away all the fine and loose particles of matter it finds. As it 
goes on increasihg in power, it sweeps away all the gravel and cobble stones, and such 
like bodies, and annihilates them in the open space above. Then it pulls up all the 
xrees of the forest, and whirls them up in the heavens, and dashes them one against 
another, until not a particle of them is left to return. In the mean time all the rocks 
of the largest dimensions are thrown up as easily as dust in the air^ and entirely anai. 
Mlated by the solvent power of the wind. At length the wind, getting under the 
pillars -of the mountains, turns them all upside down, and then whirls them through 
space, dashing and crashing against each other, until they are reduced to an impalpable 
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l^tfiietf and then annihilates that powder. All the T'ewd.l6ks, and nine of the P^rom- 
I&is are handled and destroyed with the same terrible power. And the destraetion 
does not stop there. It descends to that immense substratum of water under all the 
billion Ch&kr&wans, and then to that body of wind, underlaying the stratum of water, 
and which buoys up all the worlds. These are all swept away into entire nonentity. 
Every billion group of Chakr&wans is bound to endure 64 antftrakSps,* every one 
of which, to be written in numerals, would require 1 68 cyphers placed at the right 
hand of a unit. 

These 64 &nt'&r&k&p» embraced in the existence of a billion group of worlds, are 
denominated S4ngw&t'&-as6ngk'6i, 

The period from the destruction of any group of worlds to the harbinger cloud 
for the creation of another group in the space occupied by the group destroyed, i» 
also 64 &nt'&r&kj[ps called Sangwat'&-t'4yee-S.s6ngk'ei. ^ 

The period from that to the time when the creating water has filled all that void, 
and the Sun and Moon make their first appearence, is another cycle of 64 Untfir&^ps 
called Weew&tVasongk'ei. 

From the time of the first appearence of the Sun and Moon, to the rising of the 
harbinger cloud for the dissoluti<m of those worlds, is another cycle of .64 ant&rakSps 
called Weewat-t'Ayee-§,s6ngk'ei. 

Each of these four cardinal cycles, as before said, (page 75), is commonly denom- 
inated a KSp, four of which make one Mah^kSp. Hence it follows that one Mah4- 
kSp is equal to 256 &nt&rakSps. Now let it be remembered, that every S.ntS.r&kllp 
can only be expressed by a unit and 168 cyphers. 

It would appear that the present billion group t>f worlds, of which our world forms 
a little part, has been in existence, according to the Buddhist system, a period im- 
mensely long. For when the system began to be peopled from the P'roml5ks, the age 
of man was a full Ssdngk'^i, or one ant^rakSp : and as it has been diminishing just 
one year in every hundred years of this world's existence till the present average is 
33 years, it makes the present age of the world to be nearly one hundred anta^akSps 
which would be expressed by one unit with 170 cyphers. This however mrfkes one 
part of their- theory contradict another, because each system is inhabited only 64 
ant&rakSps« 

Allowing that the average age of mankind is reduced one year in every hundred 
olthe world's history, it will require 2 300 years to bring the stature of man down to 
that-.of mere pigmies — 18 inches high, — with extreme old age npon them at 10 years. 
And then from, that time onward, our world must continue to exist, until it shall 
liave completed 64 antarakips, when its final end will come by fire as above described. 
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The following Buddhist ideas of parta of the Universe, have been abridged from 
the *^anual of Buddhism" by Rev. R. Spence Hardy, to which reference was made 
at the beginning of this Chapter. The Siamese have them all in their own books: — 
and the writer takes them now from the source he does, rather than from Siamese 
books, because — first, it is much easier, and second, it will show that the knowledge 
of the Buddhists in Siam and Ceylon, concerning the system of the universe, ha€e? a-S 
common source. 

« 

The structure, and motions op the Sun and Moon. 

The Sun is 600 miles in diameter. Its internal compsition is coral, with an outer 
stratum of pure gold, and consequently it is extremely hot. 

The Moon's disk is 400 miles in diameter, being composed mainly of crystal, hav- 
ing an outer encasement of silver, and is therefore a very cold body. 

The Sun and Moon, attended by all the stars which are in the same division of 
the sky, move always in three paths extending from the summit of K6w-y5d-kddn* 
t'awn to K'6w ChS>kr§,wan, through the space (called a world) between it and the 
t'ewS,da world next above. Those paths are severally called — 1st the Aja, or Ooat 
path ; 2d the Naga, or Serpent path ; and 3rd the Go, or Bull path. When in the 
Ist path, there is no rain; when in the 2nd, there is much rain; and^when in the 
3rd, there is very little. 

The Sun travels in one day 27,000,000 miles. Its rays extend 9,000,000Vile8, 
giving light to all the four T'&weeps and their islands. Its orbit is elliptical, be- 
ing nearest K'6w-P'r3.Men in July, and nearest K6w-Ch&kr%wan in January. 

The orbit in which the Moon moves, is about 100 miles below that of the Sun^ 
It travels in 24 hours 26,100,000 miles. The circumference of its orbit is 22,500,000 
miles. It is always attended by the tewas ( or angels) of rain, dew, mist, and dust. 

Night is caused by the Sun's going round on the opposite side of K'6w yoo.kdd 
t'awn. The Sun and Moon are seized at regular intervals by the Asiirs ( Jlsoorfikais) 
the Rahoos and Ketoos, which is the cause of their being eclipsed. 

There are twelve signs of the Zodiac viz — 1. A red ram; — 2. a white bull ; 8. a 
woman and man holding an iron rod and a lute ; — 4. a red crab ; — 6. a red lion ; — 6. 
a colored virgin in a ship, holding a hand full of rice and a lamp ; — 7. a white man 
holding a pair of balances; — 8. a black elk; — 9. a golden figure half man and hal^ 
horse, holding a bow; — 10. a marine monster; — 11. a man holding a water jar; and 
12. two fishes looking opposite ways. [The Siamese have essentially the same signa 
in their diagrams of the Zodiac, but they have also accompanying them, pictures ta 
represent the names of each of the years of their cycle of twelve. ] 
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Cl'^r OeDERS AND RAXKS OF SENTIENT BEINGS. 

^i The various distinctions that appear among sentient beings are only of tempo ra- 
Tj duration, excepting those who have gone to Nip'an, or have entered one of the four 
paths which lead there. "He who is now the most degraded of the demons, may one 
day rule thej^highest of the heavens ; he who is at present seated upon the most hon- 
orable of the celestial thrones, may one day writhe amidst the agonies of a place of 
torment, and the worm that we crush under our feet, may, in the course of ages, be- 
come a Supreme Buddha." 

1. Baddhas are the highest intelligences. There have been innumerable mil- 
lions of them in the etei nity past Even since GotS.mS<-Buddha first resolved, in one 
of his past states of existence, hundreds of ages since, that he would exert all his 
powers during all his future transmigrations to attain to the omniscience of a Buddha, 
there have appeared more then 500,000 new Buddhas. Some of them were 40 cubits 
tall, others 30, and others 20. Some of them lived 40,000 years, some 30,000 some 
20,000, and there bodies were usually luminous, casting their rays hundreds of miles. 
Those persons who form the resolution to become a Buddha, and whose resolution 
has been ratified by the prophecies of the most mighty P'roms, are denominated 
Bodhisats. Hence, in speaking of GotS-ma before he became omniscient, he is called 
Gotamft-Bodhisat. It is said that he struggled through* more than 25,600,000 as6ng- 
k'eis to obtain his Omniscience. The following are a few of the births through which 
he passed. He was bom an ascetic 83 times; a monarch 58 times; a t'ewaof a 
tree 43 times; a religous teacher 26 ; a courtier 34: a prohita brahman 24; a prince 
24 ; a nobleman 23 ; a learned man 22 ; the t'ewa Sekra 20 ; an ape 1 8, a merchant 
18; a man of wealth 12; a deer 10; a lion 10; the bird hansa 8; a snipe 6; an ele- 
phant 6 ; a fowl 5 ; a slave 5 ; a golden eagle 6 ; a horse 4 ; a bull 4; the brahma Maha 
Brahma 4 ; a peacock 4 ; a potter 4 ; an outcast 3, a guana 3 ; twice each a fish, an 
elephant driver, a rat, a jackal, a crow, a woodpecker, a thief, and a pig ; and once 
each a dog, a curer of snake bites, a gambler, a mason, a smith, a devil dancer, a 

4 

scholar, a silversmith, a carpenter, a water-fowl, a frog, a hare, a cock, a kite, a jungle 
fowl, and a kindura. / It is evident that this list is very far from being complete. As 
his age in his last state of existence was only 80 years, his body was not probably 
larger than what is ordinary for man now. Meitree-BuddhS, his successor, is to come 
in the next ebb tide of human life, when the age of man is about 100,000 years: but 
he himself will enter' Nip'an when only 80,000 years old, having attained to the stature 
of 18 cubits. 

2- The Pase Baddhas are intelligeDces of wondrous power both physical and 
mental, but far inferior to a supreme Buddha. The latter can teach the way to NL 
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p*an, but thQ former can only obtain ^t for themselves— having no power to explain 
the way to others, even as a man born dumb, cannot tell his dreams to others. 

3. The Rahats are ascetics who have attained to the fourth path leading to 
Nip'an. They are ho^ liable to fall into any error in religious doctrines, and have 
the power of performing stupendous miracles; as that of overturning the earth, or 
arresting the Sun* They, can see far bltck among the innumerable births that have 
taken pli^ce in past ages, and can distinctly see what births will be received by any 
being in the future. The Rahatship is usually attained by laborious discipline of 
the mind throuorh a period of many transmigrations. Females have sometimes at- 
tained to it. The Rahats all enter Nip'an at death. 

4. The Tewas, or T'ewadas, are the proper residents of the T'ewS^loks : but 
having the power of traversing space, they come down into our world, and dwell 
for a time in the tops of trees, and upon rocks and mountains, and at the chief gates 
of cities, and king's palaces, and upon the wings of the wind, and in thunder and 
storm. Th«y all have material bodies, many being twelve miles in height, Their 
happiness is thought to be great, but not pure, partaking as it does largely of sensu- 
ous pleasures. Ambition, envy, and jealousy are not uncommon among them. Their 
number is incalculable by any mathematical power of men on earth. 

5. The P'roms are of two general classes viz — those who have material bodies 
denominated Roopa-p'rom' and those who have no bodies, denominated §,r66p& 
p'roms The former class have higher and purer pleasures than the t'ewas, but are 
not free from sensuality. In some of the higher Roopa-loks, they are self-resplen- 
dent, and magnificently rich in all the goods and glory of those high spheres, and 
live many thousand MahdkSp-*. The bodies of some of the most elevated of them 
are extremely etherial, and move with much splendor though the heavens. In three 
of the lower &r66pal6ks their pleasures are purely intelleotuaL In the one next 
to the highest, the P'roms are very nearly unconscious of any thing that transpires : 
and in the highest world, they have attained to the repose of utter unconsciousness. 

6. The Gandharwas reside in the world called Ch§.turni§-h4-rajika. Their bod- 
ies are 1 60 miles high, aud their chief vocation is that of choristers and musicians, 
being always ready to go when invited to any world for musieal performances. 

7. The Qarundas have bodies shaped like birds, but immensely large, and are 
usually spoken of as being the enemies of the Nagas or Naks. 

8. The Naks are demi-gods who reside in vast caverns, (sometimes ddliominated 
worlds,) under the rocks which support K'6w P'rS. Men, and in the waters of this 
world. Their form is like thq hooded serpent, but of immense siae and power. When 
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their wrath is kindled towards man, it is terrible to endure. Thev are said to have 
many enjoyments, and to. be always favorable to the Buddhas. 

9. The Yakas or Y&ks seem to occupy in the scale of being, a place mid-way 
between devils and t'ewadas. They wander about on the earth, and in the waters 
and form a part of the guard around the palace of the Sekra, the chief of the second 
heavenly world. They marry, and delight in dances, songs, and other amusements. 
Their strength is great, and some of them are represented as possessing splendor and 
dignity. They sometimes enter the paths which lead to Nip'an. Gotama was once 
a Yak after he became a candidate for the Buddha-ship. 

10. The K'ambandas are intelligent beings of immense size, and disgusting forms, 
employed in guarding the palace of Sekra on the South. 

11. The Asurs or As66rakais live under K'ow P'ra Men. They are represented 
as having been once at war with the t'ewas of Sekra's dominions, and were brought 
into subjection to him. But as they have great power, and undying resentment, he is 
obliged to employ the four guardian deities of that world, to keep up a constant guard 
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against them. In their wrath they frequently seize the Sun and Moon, and cause 
them to be eclipsed. Rahoo is 76,000 miles high, 19,000 miles broad across the 
fihonlders; and his head is 14,000 miles round; From his elbow to the tip of his 
finger, is 19,200 miles; and with one finger he can cover the sun or moon, so as to 
obscure their light. 

12. The Rashas resemble the Yaks, but have no power to change their forms 
as the latter have. Their home is in the forest of the Himalaya Mountains. But 
they wander to other places, and subsist on the carcasses i)f beasts and men. 

1 3. The Prets have their proper homes in the LokantSira naroks ; but they rore 
about on earth, haunting the places where they once lived as men. They are wont 
to be where four ways meet, and in the suburbs of cities, so exremely attenuated 
that they cannot be seen. ITieir bodies are twelve miles long. Tliey never remain in 
one place longer than the snap of a finger. They never eat nor drink, and weep uncea- 
singly. There is another class of them which liave head* 144 miles in circumference, 
and tongues 80 miles long. They have such intense internal heat, that were they to 
attempt to pour all the four great rivers into their mouths, they would be dried up 
before they would begin to taste one drop of them. All beings, except Bodhisats, 
recieve this birth sometime in the course of their existence. 

14. Hie inhabitants of the N&r&kas or hells, all have bodies which endure in- 
tense misery. GotS,mS, Buddha once, in illustrating the sufferings of the damned in 
liell said, "As this handfal of stones is inadequate to show forth the extent of the great 
Himalaya mountains, so is the piercing of 300 spears, (every one of them producing 
intense pain,) inadequate to show forth the misery of the Nar&kas." 
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X^ NOTE. ,^r 



/niu pnweediii!^ arnl following Tables arc from tlif pen of Dr. Jaliies Carapbcll 
R,N'., V.li.ti.S.I-., — tlie results of whose patient aud laborious research, hav(^ appeared 
ill the Han;i;kolc Calendani, biiioc tiie year 1859. "Hie residents of IJarigkok are iii 
debted t<i him for a full ami complete Tide-table toi' tlie pa-^t year, which was tUe 
first attempt ever tiiaiJe to veduee the appareutly "inexplicable maze of the tides at 
Bangkok to a regular system, tuid with the ac(Airacy of which, those who have taken 
tbc tr<.iibie to examine it thoroughly, have been surprised, llie table fur the present 
year, has been revised and corrected by the results of a year's careful observations. 
Tlie nieteorologicj Tables are iio less valuable and interesting, though they may not 
^eem to be so (iir«ctly applicable to the wants of every day life. 

Ill using the Tide-table it should be kept in mind that the times therein given, arc 
the hours when the water actually begins to rise or fail, and not when it commences 
to run lip or down, as the latter cannot be made a standard, for at some seasons the 
water does not iiin uj) at all in the river, and it is alwaye subject to more of less ir- 
re-piularily. 

TYX'O. 
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THE HISTORY OF CAMBODIA. 

FOR THE LAST THREE HUNDRED YEARS OR MORE. 



^y-.^'^.-' - ■-^./- 



/1AMB0DIA was formerly a large, powerful, and independent nation^, 
and its King was often at war with Siam. On some occasions the 
Cambodians were victorious, and succeeded in subjugating portions of Siamese terri- 
tory; and at other times, the Siamese had the advantage, and obtained some of the 
Cambodian provinces. 

During the reign of His Siamese Majesty P'rS Chow M^ha ChakrS,p*at, who 

» 
reigned in Ayuthia, in the Siamese civil era 900, or Christian era 1540, the Siam- 
ese were at war with the Peguans. The Cambodians attacked the Siamese in the 
opposite direction, and marched their forces as far as Bangnah and P'rakan6ng, on t«he 
river Chow P'aya, but they did not ascend the river to the Capital. After the Peguan 
invasion had been repelled, the Siamese King P'rS, Chau Mah4 Ch^kr^p'St raised an 
army to avenge this attack on his dominions, and marched to the capital of Cambodia 
itself. The King of Cambodia acknowledged himself vanquished, and offered ta 
become tributary to the King of Siam, who accepted the proposition, and requested 
two of his sons as hostages. One of the sons was made governor of S^w^nkSlok — the . 
other was retained at the Capital for many years. On the decease of the King o£ 
Cambodia, the King of Siam w^as about to send the son whom he had^made governor 
of S^wdnkalok, to become King of Cambodia ; but one of the princes, a relative of 
the late King, who was in charge of the Government, resisted, and begged the assist- 

• 

ance of Cochin-China to oppose the Siamese authority. The King of Siam raised an 
army to send with the sons of the late King, to place them on the throne, but the 
army was defeated by the Cochin Chinese and Cambodians. Soon after, Siam was 
subjected by the Peguans, and Cambodia remained for a time under the authority of 
the Cochin Chinese. When however Siam asserted- her independence, and was en- 
gaged in war with Pegu, the Cambodians made an attack on the east, as formerly. 
Afterwards the King of Siam collected his forces, marched into Cambodia, captured 
and put to death the King of Cambodia, and made one of the princes who was friendly 
to Siam, ruler of Cambodia, subject to Siam. The King of Siam has established the 
rulers of Cambodia from that time for more than 300 years, and she has been obliged 
to pay an annual tribute to Siam. At times disturbances have arisen in regard to the* 
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rlianjxo of rulers, and sometimes the people have rebelled, and the rulers have been 
compelled to flee for assistaiu^e to Siam, but at length they have always been obliged 
to acknowledge their allegiance to Siam. 

To give the wliole history of the country would be too tedious, and is unne- 
cessary* It will be amply sufficient to speak only of comparatively recent events, 
from tlie Siamese civil era llOO, or Christian era 1760, down to the present time.^ — 
At that time, in the reign of Somdetch Phra Bar(5m&k5t, King of Siam, the seventh 
reign previous to the present, Cambodia was tributary to Siam, and the former ruler 
of Cambodia having died, Nak Ong Ton his son, governed under the title of Som- 
detch P*ra Ut'ei Racha; but the other members of, the family would not con^sent, and 
civil war was the cosequence, NS,k Ong Ton slew a large number of the governing fam- 
ily. ITie princes were unable to overcome him, and many of them fled into Siam 
for protection. The chief enemy of Nak Ong Ton was N&k Ong Non, who had the 
title of Somdet P*r& Ram, and was a distant relative of Nak Ong Ton. — N&k Ong 
Tong hesitated about governing Cambodia, for fear that the princes and nobles who 
had fled to Siam would obtain assistance, and return and sieze the government. He 
therefore sent an embassy to seek the protection of Cochin China, and also another 
embassy to beg the King of Siam for a seal and appointment as Viceroy of Cambodia. 
The King of Siam and his nobles seeing that Nak Ong Ton was the eldest son of 
the late Viceroy, and being in favor with many of the people, and being already in 
charge of the Government, sent him a commission as Viceroy under the title of Som- 
-detch PVa Narai Rama Tibodi, and Cambo^a was subject and paid tribute to Siam. 
His Majesty Somdetch FraBoromanittRajadhiraj the King of Siam deceased, 
his son Chau Fa Ekat'at succeeded to the throne. During his reign a war broke out 
with Burmah which resulted in the capture of the Siamese capital by the Burmese in 
the Siamese civil era 1129, or Christian era 1767. At that time some of the princes 
and nobles of Cambodi*, who were in the Capital perished, some fled, and others con- 
. cealed themselves ; but Nak Ong Non suceeded in escaping, and many of the princes 
. and nobles fled to N5k Ong Ton Viceroy of Cambodia. At that time there was a 
Siam-born Chinese named Tee Tak Sin formerly Governor of Muang Tak, and after- 
wards promoted to be Governor of Muang Kamp'ang P^et. At the time of the over- 
throw of Ayuthia the Capital, he fled to Chantabun, and collected an army, and 
gained great power. At the same time, a Cambodian prince named Nak P'ra Sotat, 
a relative of the Viceroy of Cambodia, residing at Karapot, raised an army and entered 
the Siamese province of Krat and carried away the inhabitants. P'ya Tak who had 
established himself in Chantabun, marched and attacked Nak P'ra Sotat and put him 
to flight. Afterwards P*ya Tak came to Bangkok, and established his capital at T'on- 
buree,' on the opposite side of the river ti'om the present royal j>alace. He became 
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King of Si^in iu the year ll;U Siaiiiesit rivil rra, or Christian era 1769. At tliat time 
the Cambodian prince N&k Ong Non who had concealed liimself at the time of the 
overthrow of Ayuthia, brought in his followers and joined P'ya Tak, and then wrote 
a letter to the Viceroy of Cambodia, infonning him that the kingdom of Siam had 
been reestablished, and directing him to pay the customaiy tribute. Xak Ong Ton 
refused, saying that the King ^vas not of the royal family of Siam. Ilis Majesty the 
King of Siam was oiFended, and sent a land and sea force against Cambodia. The sea 
force took Kampot and Phu Tai Mat or Kangkaw. He then led his sea force to join 
the land army against the capital. Nak Ong Ton the Viceroy of Cambodia took his 
family and flsd to Cochin China, and begged tlie assistance of the Cochin Chinese to 
keep the capital. The land forces succeeded in taking pos*session of the country as far 
as P'l a Tabong and N&kon Siamrap. The sea forces took Kampot and Kangkaw, and 
when the Siamese and Cochin Chinese armies had fought till the end of the season 
without either gaining the advantage, they led back their forces. The King of Siam 
placed Nak Ong Non as governor of Kampot, and made a Chinaman governor of 
Kangkaw. The commander of the Siamese land forces remained at P'rS, Tabong, and 
aft^i^wards harraijsed the Cambodians. At the same time war broke out between Hue 
and Tongquin. The Viceroy of Cambodia thhiking that the Cochin Chinese being 
at war would be uuable to give him any assistance, and the Cambodians being unable 
to resist the Siamese, sent Nak P'ra Ong Keo, a near relative, to the^General of the 
Siamese force at Pra Tabong, offering to pay tribute as formerly. The General com 
matiding the army sent the ambassador to the Capital. The King of Siam consented 
but desired tha P'ra Ong Keo should remain in Siam as an hostage. The Viceroy 
o( Cambodia consented, and sent the family of Nik P'ra Ong Keo. But Nak Ong 

Non the Governor of Kampot, refiised to submit to the Viceroy of Cambodia, but 

• 

reported directly to the Siamese. On this account the Viceroy of Cambodia, thinking- 
that the two provinces being widely seperated, and that there might arise differences 
between him and the Governor of Kampot, and that Nak Ong Non being on term* 
of intimacy with the King of Siam, would have the advantage, and the King of Siam 
would listen only to him, consulted with the Cambodian nobles, and consented to- 
deliver the government of Cambodia to Nak Ong Non the governor of Kampot and 
to. become himself second ruler. He presented the subject to the King of Siam, who- 
was gratified, and made Nak Ong Non Viceroy of Cambodia. In about three years 
Nak Ong Ton who had descended to be second ruler died, and Nak Ong Non be- 
came sole ruler of Cambodia under the authority of the King of Siam, and the only 
province of Cambodia that was directly subject to Siam was Kangkaw. Nak Ong 
Non became an oppressive ruler, and the people suffered in various ways. At t^mt 
time the Governor of Saigon begged a Cambodian anny to assist in the war that was 
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raging in Cochin China, on account of the friendship that had existed wit)i Caitib'odia 
during the rule of Nak Ong Ton. Nak Ong Non refused, saying that Cambodia was 
not ti-ibutary to Cochin (vhina as formerly, thus giving cause of offense to the Cochin 
Chinese. At the same time the King of Siam became deranged, and did not properly 
attend to the Government. The officers and people of Cambodia who were opposed 
to Nak Ong Non heanng of it, went and plotted with the Cochin Chinese Governor 
of Saigon, and came and fought with Nak Ong Non the Viceroy of Cambodia, and 
took him captive, and killed him and his four sons. There were left in Cambodia of 
the rnling family but five princesses, two of whom were the younger sisters, and three 
the daughters of the former Viceroy P'rS Ong Ton, who had descended to be second 
ruler, and one prince Nak Ong Eng, seven years old, the son of P'ra Ong Ton the 
former Viceroy of Cambodia. The Cambodian officers who had rebelled against N&k 
Ong Non, made Nak P'ra Ong Eng the ruler. When the King of Siam learned these 
facts he was displeased, and dispatched an atmy under the command of Chow thya 
Maha Krasat Suk, to reduce Cambodia. The army proceeded as far as P'ra Tabong. 
His Majesty the King of Siam beconriing more deranged, and oppressing the people in 
various ways, P*ya San with a number of adherents rose in rebellion,- and surrounded 
the King, siezed him and a. number of his nobles, and took possesion of the palace. AH 
the lesser nobles and the people refused to permit P'ya San to assume the government 
of the country, and sent an invitation to Chau P'ya Maha Krasat Suk, the General 
commanding the army, to return and assume the Goveanment of the country. He 
returned and was crowned King of Siam in the Siamese civil era 1144, or Christian 
era 1782. This King was the first of the present dynasty, and is known by the title 
of P'ra Budh Yot Fa Chulaloky. ^er his coronation he established his palace and 
capital on the eastern bank of the river, opposite Tlonburee, which he named Krung • 
Tep P'ra Maha Nak'on Ratana-kosinde Mahintara Yuthaya. 

The Cambodian nobles who had made Nak Phra Ong Eng the ruler of Cam- 
bodia, fearing the power of the King of Siam, sent tribute, and requested to be taken 
under the protection of the King of Siam again. Phya Yomerat of Cambodia, named 
Tao Chu Ben, formerly a follower of Nak Ong Non, and who was at the Capital when 
it was established at T'on Buri during the reign of P'ya Tak was much trusted by 
His Majesty the King of Siam. His Majesty sent him to Cambodia to assist i^ tile 
government of that country. P'ya Yomar^t had not been long in Cambodia until he 
quarreled with the higher Cambodian nobles, and put three of them to death, and 
directed the affairs of the government as he pleased. 

The Malay inhabitants of Cambodia excited disturbances throughout the coun- 
try, which P'ya Yomarat and the other Cambodian nobles were unable to quell. The 
Viceroy Nak Fra Ong Eng with five Cambodian princesses fled to Siam for protection. 
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tJJa^:.Qochiii Chines>e of Saigon who. were near, hearing that the Viceroy of Cambodia 
jE|^d his nobles had fled, raised an army and subdued the Malayan subjects, and held 
the country. The Siamese did not march an army against the Mala}« and retake the 
country from the Cochin Chinese, as they were engaged in war with Burmah. Not 
long after, Hue the capital of Cochin Cliina was captured by the Tonquinese, and 
Chien Su, the son of the King of Cochin China, and the ancestor, of the present King 
of that country, was obliged to flee and take protection under the Kingof Siarn. The 
Cochin Chinese who had taken possession of Camdodia', retired of their own accord. 
The officers and people of Cambodia sent infoi-mation to Siara, and requested that 
Nak P' ra Ong Eng and P'ya Yomarat should return and iissume tli^ government of 
Cambodia. His Majesty the King of Siam thinking that Xak PVa Ong Eng was still 
very young, and would be unable to protect himself, and also being the only remain- 
ing Cambodian prince, his life was precious} like a precious gem difficult to find, and 
another disturbance might arise as before, and he might meet with some misfortune, 
decided to send P'ya Yomaratcha Ben to govern the country in the meajitime, saying 
that when N^k P'ra Ong Eng attained a suitable age, he would send him as Viceroy 
of Cambodia. P'ya Yomaratcha Ben governed the country for twelve years, and 
during hat time Nak P'ra Ong Eng remained at the capital of Siam, and there were 
bom to him four sons, — N3,k Ong Chan, Nak Ong Pim, Nak Ong Sagunan, and Nak 
Ong Im. 

In the year 1156 of the Siamese era, or 1794 of the Christian era, Nak P'ra 
Ong Eng having reached the age of 22, His Siamese Majesty Pra B'udh Yot Fa Chu- 
lal^ky mad.e him ruler or Viceroy of Cambodia with the title of His Highness Somdet 
P*ra Narai Rama T'ibodi Chow Krung Kampucha, — and entrusted the interests of 
• Cambodia to Chow Fa Talaha: named Tao Chu Bok, who had been the guardian of 
Nak P'ra Ong Eng from his infancy, placing full power in his hand, and charging him 
to maintain the iterests of Nak P'ra Ong Eng, who had been made Viceroy. Chow 
P'ya Yomaratcha Ben l>ad ruled Cambodia for twelve years in a manner worthy of 
praise; but as he was of the party of Nak P'ra Ong Non the foniier Viceroy, His 
Majesty the King of Siam feared he might not cordially agree with the ne>v Viceroy 
and his Minister Chow Fa Talaha:. His Majesty therefore begged the provinces of 
P*ratabong and its dependences, and the province of Nakon Siamrap, which are near 
the Siamese- boundary, to be made provinces of Siam proper, in order to make P'ya 
Yomaratcha ^en governor directly under the Siamese authority, without being subject 
to the control of the Viceroy of Cambodia. This was done in order that Chow ^'ya 
Yomaratcha Ben might not be displeased by his removal from the . Goveinmeat of 
Cam^bodla, in which he had committed no offense. His Highness Nak P'rar Ong 
Efig the Viceroy, and his Minister Somdetch Chan Fa Talaha: gladly complied ^itl: 
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this request. From that time, those provinces have formed part of Siam proj^if lAlA 
have had no connection with Cambodia. '--^ 

His Highness Somdetch P'ra Narai (N&k P'ra Ong Eng) governed Cambodia 
for three years^ until the Siamese civil era 1188, or Christian era 1796, and had one 
son more, Nfik Ong Duang. At the end of that year His Highness deceased. All his 
five sons were still young, the eldest — Nak Ong Chan — ^being only six years old. His 
Majesty the King of Siam ordered that the minister of His late Highness, Chau Fa 
TalaliS,: should govern Cambodia, and take the guardianship of the five sons of His late 
Highness the Viceroy, and that afterwards should either of these sons attain a suita- 
ble age, and show sufficient abilities, he would select one to be Viceroy of Cambodia. 
Somdet Chow Fa Talah&: governed Cambodia for ten years — during that time one of 
the sons of the late Viceroy died, and there were still four sons remaining. In the 
year 1168 of the Siamese civil era, or 1806 of the Christian era, Somdet Chow Fa 
TalahS,: seeing that he was growing old, and Nak P'ra Ong Chan being 16 years of 
age, and Nak P'ra Ong Sagnuan and Nak P'ra Ong Im 1 3 years, and thinking that 
they had arrived at a suitable ago, brought them to pay iheir respects to the King of 
Siam. Upon reaching the Capital, His Excellency Chow Fa TalahS,: was taken sick 
and died. His Majesty the King of Siam attended the obsequies of His Excellency, 
and then appointed Nak Ong Chan Viceroy of Cambodia, with the title of His High- 
ness P'ra Ut'ei Racha T'irat, and appointed P'ya Chakri and P*ya KralahSm as Min- 
isters to assist him in the Government. 

As to the affairs of Cochin China, the prince Chien Su, the son of the forihe'r 
King of Cochin China, who had fled to Siam for refuge, obtained information that iis 
fiiends in Cochin China had gained sufficient power to think of attacking and retaking 
Cochin China from the King of Tonquin. He therefore took his leave of the King 
of Siam, and went to Saigon in the year 1149 of the Siamese civil era, or Christian 
era 1778. He fought with Twiquin to retake Cochin China. During this war, and 
while Chien Su was in Saigon, P'ya Kacha Set'i the governor of Kangkaw deceased* 
Before the information of his death had reached the capital of Siam, the prince Chien 
6u who was near, hearing of his death, placed a Cochin Chinese Governor at Kangkaw 

• * 

as^d then sent information of his death to the Siamese Capital, and informed His Maj- 
esty that as many of the inhabitants were Cochin Chinese, and were without any pro- 
tection, he had made a Cochin Chinese of suitable rank governor for the prbtectibil of 
the people, and the proper preservation of the country, believing that His Sianiese 
Majesty would approve of the arrangement, as it would be for the benefit of the jc^n- 
tfy — ^If in this matter he had done wrong, he begged His Majesty's pardon — that 
being near to Kangkaw he had only desired to do his Majesty a favor by pi^moting 
llifi VeJfiNre of that place. His Siamese Majesty Fra Budh tit Fa Chuialiky leaning 
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t^j^dflfi^MSta,. saw that Piince Chien Sa deaired to beg the province of Kangkaw. Should 
His Majesty not consent to bestow the province, it would be a source of difficulty. 
Had should His Majesty dispute the noiatter by force, Prince Chien Su had but little 
power, and whether he would be able to retake the whole of Cochin China as he 'de- 
sired, was yet uncertain, and at that time he was accustomed to send tribute. His 
liiajesty therefore had compassion on him and made no reply, and from that time 
Kangkaw has been a part of Cochin China. 

Prince Chien Su carried on the war with Prince Kai Sune until ho retook the 
whole of Cochin China, of which he became King, and established his capital at Hue, 
and then he sent an ambassador with presents to promote friendship with the King of 
Siam. Afierwards he manifested a disposition to intrude on the boundaries of Cam- 
kodisu At the time that His Highness N&k Ong Chan became Viceroy of Cambodia, 
seeing that he was young, he sent men to enter within the boundaries of Cambodia, 
to frighten and oppress the people of that country^ These facts were known to the 
Eang of Siam, but he thought it was too small a matter to cause a breach with the 
King of Cochin China. His Highness the Viceroy of Canabodia being often solicited 
and seeing that Cambodia was nearer to Cochin China than to Siam, he decided to 
make submission to Cochin China in the same manner that his grand-fsither N&k 
P'ra Ong Ton the former Viceroy of Cambodia had dona. He therefore sent am- 
bassadors with tribute to the King of Cochin China, offering to send tribute once 
every three years. The King of Cochin China recieyed the tribute, and presented him 
a seal to use as the Government seaL This seal was made of Cochin Chinese letters 
or characters, and the seal whiqh the King of Siam had given tj6 the Viceroy of Cana- 
bodia was a Pagoda spire. This seal can be used by a Viceroy alone — when there 
is no Viceroy, the seal must be returned, and be kept at the capital of Siam. 

In the Siamese civil era 1171, or Christian era 1809, His Majesty Somdetch 
Fra Budh Yot Fa Chulaloky deceased. His royal eldest son, who was the Second 
King, ascended the throne, and is known by the title of P'ra Bard Somdetch P*ra 
Budh Lod Lah NobhsJay. When His Majesty commenced his reign. His Highness 
Ong Chan the Viceroy of Cambodia sent his younger brothers N&k Ong Sagnnan and 
N&k Ong Im to pay their respects to His Majesty as bearers of tribute, and to receive 
the 'water of allegiance', but did not himself come to pay his respects. His Majesty 
was pleaded to appoint N&k Ong Sangwan to the rank of Somdetch P'ra Cheichet 
Yet'a Maha XJpayorat, and N&k Ong Im to the rank of PVa Si Chayachet Maha Upa- 
rat, and then sent them back to Cambodia. Their elder brother the Viceroy was dis- 
pleased that the King of Siam had elevated his two younger brothers to the rank of 
Maha TJpayorat and Maha Uperat without consulting him, which he thought woul4 
he the occasion of his two younger brothers refusing to pay proper reppect to hxoL 
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When many things of like uature had been said, and complaints had been made'^iflfc- 
earning this matter, suspicions and doubts arose between the brothel's. His Highness 
the Viceroy consulted with his Cambodian nobles in regard to requesting the King of 
Siam to release him from the payment of the annual tribute, and that they might pay 
tribute only once every three yeai*s, as they were accustomed to do to Cochin China. 
But Somdetch Fra Malxa Upayorat, and Somdetch P'ra Maha Uparat, and Nak On^ 
Duang, his three younger brothers, with P'ya Chakri, and PVa Kralah6me, and many- 
others high Cambodian nobles were opposed to this measure, saying that such a pro- 
posal at the commencement of the new reign in Siam would appear disrespectful, and 
was contrary to the custom which had prevailed from the time that Cambodia became 
tributary to Siam, whenever the country was in a quiet and orderly state, the tribute 
having been paid annually. These nobles opposed the project of His Highness the 
Viceroy with many and various argumenta. Not long after, His Highness the Vice- 
roy sent for P'ya Chakri and P'ya Kralahome to come to his garden to an entertain- 
ment, and then he seized and put them to death without bringing any charge against 
them. On this account Fra Maha Upayorat perceiving the angei^of his elder brother 
the Viceroy of Cambodia, became frightened and fled from Ban T'ei P'et in the night 
to the town of Bodhesatt, desigmng to come and seek the protection of the King of 
Siam. His Higimess the Viceroy learning this, sent several of the Cambodian ofl5- 
cei*s to' induce him to return. When Malia Upayorat refused to return, the Viceroy 
became tearfiil, and fled with bis family to Saigon. His younger brothers Somdetch 
P*ra Maha Uparat and Ong Duang endeavoured to persuade him to remain, but he 
refused. When the viceroy fled from his country, his brothers consulted together 
and led their wivew and children from Ban T'ei P'et to the town Bodhesatt. Som- 
detch P'ra Maha Upayorat who was at Bodhesatt sent his two younger brothers to 
represent these matters to the King of Siam. His Majesty ordered Chau P'ya Yoma- 
. rat who afterwards was Chau P'ya Abhay Bhoot'on to raise an army and quiet the 
disturbances in Cjunbodia, and should Nak Ong Chan return, to examine into the 
differences between him and his younger brothers, and ascertain who was in fault. But 
if His Highness had fled and would not return, to place Cambodia under the rule of 
P'ra Maha Upayorat. 

When Chau P'ya Yomarat arrived in Cambodia, Cochirl Chinese oflficecB came 
to him saying that N&k Ong Chan the Viceroy of Cambodia had not rebelled against 
the Siamese Sovereign but had only quarreled with his younger brothers who had fled 
to the capital of Siam. Fearing that they would lay charges against him and bring an 
army. His Highness had fled and sought protection from Cochin China. They there- 
fore desired that P'ya Yomarat the commander in chief of the army should conduct 
-the three brothers to the town of Ban Tei P'et, and the Cochin Chinese officers would 
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ecj^l^ct His Highness N&k Ong Chan to the same place, where they would aiTange 
Efi^ters, and reconcile the brothers, and then deliver Cain'bodia to His Highness. 
Chau P' ya Yomarat forwarded these facts to the King of Siani, who replied that he 
could not trust the Cochin Chinese who made this representation. His Majesty thoro- 
ore sent an embassy with a r:yal letter to the King of Cochin China, to inquire into 
the the truth of the statements. The Cochin Chinese King aknowledged the truth of 
the statements of his officers, and promised to send back NSk Ong Chan the Viceroy 
to Ban T'ei P'et, and to insure the annual tribute being forwarded to Siam as formerly, 
and that the boundaries between Cochin China and Cambodia should remain as before, 
and also that there should be no further encroachments upon the Siamese boundaries. 
After the receipt of this letter from the King of Cochin China, the King of Siam seiW^ 
an order to P'ya Yomarat the commander of the forces, to make dilegent iuquhy and 
ascertain whetlier the nobles and people of Cambodia still respected the authority of 
N§.k Ong Chan ; — If so, he was to permit him to return and assume the government 
of Cambodia as before. When P'ya Yomarat made inquiries, he fouud that a largo 
portion of the Cambodians still respected the authority of Nak Ong Chan. He there- 
fore consented that the Cochin Chinese officers should conduct Nak Ong Chan back, 
and that he should assume the government of Cambodia. The three younger brothers 
when Nak Ong Chan had returned, were unwilling to rem^jiin in Cambodia and deci- 
ded to reside in Siam. Chau P'ya Yomargtt therefore conducted Somdetch P'ra Maha 
Upayorat, P'ra Ong Im Maha Ilparat, and Nak Ong Duan, together with their wives, 
families, and retainers, to the capital of Siam. Nak Ong Chan Somdetch P'ra Ut'ei 
Rajadhiraj the Viceroy of Cambodia, when he retunied to the country, forsook the 
capital Ban Tei P'et, and established himself at the town of P'anompen, which was 
nearer to Cochin China. He sent Cambodian nobles with annual tiibute until the 
close of the reign of His Majesty Fra Bad Somdetch P'ra Budh Lod Lah Nolhalay 
the King of Siam, the second reign of the present dynasty. 

In the Siamese civil era 1186, or Christian era 1824, His Majesty P'ra Bad 
Somdetch P'ra Budh Lod Lah Nobhalay deceased, and his eldest son,.known by the 
title of P'ra Bad Somdetch P'ra Nang klau Chau Yu Hua, ascended the throne of 
SianL During his reign the Viceroy of Cambodia continued to forward the annual 
tribute, and Nak Ong Sagnuan wlio became Somdetch Maha Upayorat served in gov- 
ernment business in the capital of Siam under his His Majesty for four years, when he 
died. There still remained Nak Ong.Im who had the title of Somdetch P'ra Maha 
TJparat, and Nftk Ong Duang. 'Afterwards P'ya TTp'ei P'ubet P'etcharot, the son of 
Fya We P'ubet Saban, governor of the province of Matabong died. His Majesty 
appointed Nak Ong Im to the vacant place, and appointed Nak Ong Duang as gov- 
ernor of Mongk'onlaburee. Nak Ong Im sent various charcres ao-ainst his voup*'--' 
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brother N&k Ong Duang, and His Majesty the Sing of Siam ordered his return tO)|)lQ 
<*apital. There still remmned in Matabong, N&k Ong Im, his mother, wife and chilli? 
Ten, His Highness NSk Ong Chan Somdetch P'ra Ut'ei Rajadhiraj the Viceroy of 
Cambodii after governing the country for for 28 years, died in 1196 of the Siamese 
civil era, or 1834 of the Christian era. At that time the Cochin Chinese noble whoi^ 
returned and remained with Nak Ong Chan, assumed the government and controUed 
the country according to his pleasure. The late Viceroy had no sons, leaving only 
(laughters. The eldest daughter, N&k Ong Ban, had relatives in the province of Mat* 
abong, with whom she kept up a correspondence. Ong T*ieng Khun the Cochin 
Chinese'ofiicer having detected the correspondence, arrested and put her to death and 
made Nak Ong Mi her younger half-sister, ruler of Cambodia. This Cochin Chinese . 
ofHcer gontrolled the entire government business, and refused to send the customary 
tribute to Siam, and held the country tributary to Cochin Cnina only. The Cambo- 
dian nobles and the people desired to have N&k Ong Im and N&k Ong Duang retonv 
and govern Cambodia. When they wished to send communications to inform the 
King of Siam, they feared the Cochin Chinese. They therefore sent persons to induce 
Xak Ong Im the governor of Matabong to return to Cambodic^ himselfl N&k Ong 
Im being of a hasty disposition, and desirous of meeting with the Cambodian nobles, 
immediately departed for Cambodia. The Cochin Chinese being suspicious that N&k 
Ong Im and the Cambodian nobles would plot together to the mischief of the Cochin 
Chinese, sent N&k Ong Im, his family, and all the relalatives of the family to Saigofi^ 
They afterwards sent N&k Ong Im to the capital Hue, then they brought him baejc 
to Saigon, and finally took him to the town of Chodok where he died, Ong T'ieQg 
Khun the Cochin Chinese officer in charge of Cambodia, governed according to tha 
laws of Cochin China, and ordered all the Cambodians to change their customs ani 
dress according to the Cochinese. The Cambodians being much oppressed, and not 
wishing to be under the rule of Cochin China, sent communications to the capital of 
Siam, requesting that N&k Ong Duang might be sent to govern th^m. His Majesty 
the King of Siam ordered Chau P'ya Bodin to take command of the army, and con- 
duct N&k Ong Duang to Cambodia. He fought the Cochin Chinese at a place calledl 
Bodhisatt, and also at TVkap^ong-luang mflcny times. The Cochin Chinese were de- 
feated and retreated with their army. Chau Fya Bodin reduced the country to or4#ir# 
N&k Ong PHm, N&k Ong SangwaA aud N&k Ong Im being dead, His Majestgr tba 
King of Siam made N&k Ong Duang the younger brother of N&k Ong (%an, th^ 
Viceroy of Cambodia with the the title of Somdetch P'ra; Hs^rirak Miha itsara Tibodi 
He established his capital at the town of PVanom Pen. V^Then the Siamese anny had 
returned, the Cochin Chinese again marched to P^i^om Pen. His Highness Som- 
detch PVa Harirak fled to Udong Wichei, and s^t a letter to the Kmg of Siam, wh^ 
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^i^d ChaU P'ya Bodin to lead an army against the Cochin Chinese. The Cochin 
Chinese were unable to resist them, and retrei^ted. Chau P'ya Bodin erected a wall 
round the town of Udong Wichei, which has been the capital of Cambodia until the 
present time* When Chau P'ya Bodin was about to return with his army, fearing the 
Cochin Chinese would return to make war with Cambodia, he ordered His Highness 
Somdetch P'ra Harirak to send a letter to the King of Cochin China, offering to pay 
him tribute once every three yeai's, as was the custom during the time of his elder 
brother N&k Ong Chan, in order that the Cochin Chinese might not bring an array 
against Qambodia The Cochin Chinese consented, and delivered up the Camborliau 
princesses, nobles, and people that they had taken prisoners and carried away to Cochin 
China. From that time Cambodia and Cochin China had friendly intercourse and 
mutual trade. Afterwards the Cochin Chinese often came and oppressed the Cambo- 
dians, and carried them *away into Cochin China. Somdetch P'ra Harirak sent his 
eldest son Rachabodi to the capital of Siam to serve his Majesty the King. 

In the year 1213 of the Siamese civil era, or 1851 of the Christian era, His- 
Majesty P'ra Bad Somdetch P'ra Nang Klau Chau Yu Hua deceased, and His present 
Majesty P'ra Bad Somdetch P'ra Chom Klau Chau Yu Hua ascended the throne. — 
During the reign of His present Majesty, Somdetch P'ra Harirak sent his sons Si-sawat 
(and Wat'a to serve His Majesty the King of Siam. In the year 1218 of the Siamese 
civil era, or 1855 of the Christian era, at the request of His Highness, His Majesty 
appointed Rachabodi as Ong P'ra Narodom P'rom Borirak Maha Uparat, and Si-sawat 
4is P'ra Harirak Danai Krei Keo Fa, and sent them to assist their father in the G^ov- 
emment of Cambodia. Ong Wat'a still remained in Siam. In the year 1222 of the 
Siamese civil era, or Christian era 1860, His Highness Somdetch P'ra Harirak died. 
Ong Wat'a took leave of His Majesty the King of Siam to pay respect to the remain s^ 
of his father the Viceroy of Cambodia. Ong Wat'a and Naromdom quarrelled, Ong 
Wat'a was not able to resist his brother, and fled to the province of Nak'on Siamrap,. 
and sent Sanongso to the town of Banp'anom to bring over his family. Sanongso. 
went and raised disturbances, and collecting a force marched against the ciapital Udong 
Wichei. P'ra Narodom becoming fearful, conducted his famjly to the town of Mat- 
abong, awaiting the arrival of the Siamese forces. His Majesty directed P'ya Muk 
Montri to raise an army and go to arrange affairs in Cambodia, which ai*e not yet 
Betd«d. 
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SOME OF THE NOTICEABLE. EVENTS IN BANGKOK 

IX THE YEAK 1861. 



Jan. 9th, and KUh inclusive, was observed 
by the Protestant missionaries in .Siam in har- 
uiiony with Protestant Christiana throughout the 
world, as a eoncert of fasting, prayer, and thanks- 
giving. There were several nopeful conversions. 

Jan. 12th George A Dunn Esgr, of the firm 
of G. A. Dunn & Co. died of chronic dysenterv on 
board the !Str. Chow Phya on her paissage from 
Singapore to Bangkok, leaving a widow and two 
fatherless children to mourn his loss. 

Jan. 21st. Mrs, E. S. Mc Donald gave birth to 
a daughter. 

Jan. 22nd. — Several cases of Cholera among 
the natives in the city, but not at all epidemic; a 
few of them fatal. 

Jan. 24th. An Am. Sailor died in port of the 
Cholera. 

Jan. 27th. A European Sailor died of Cholera. 

Jan. 3l8t. The U. S. Sloon of War John Ad- 
ams, Capt. Barrien arrived oft the Bar. 

Eeb. IMh. A letter of the King of Siam to the 
President of the U. S. Am. was taken to the John 
Adams with due honors. 

Feb. 17th. The Senior king of Siam Wfnt in 
much state to worship Buddh at Prabat. 

Feb. 18th. The XJ. S. sloop John Adams sailed. 

Feb. 27th. A great fire near. Wat Hong in 
Klawng Banglooang. 
^ji March Ist. Another white elephant, an object 

5^ of many fond hopes, died whilst she was on her 
way to hish honors in the kind's palace. 

March 12th. The king of Siam on this Siamese 
New year's day, issued a Calendar in the Siamese 
language, the design of which was' to correct many 
errors into which his people have fallen in the ob- 
servance of their sacred days, at the new, and full, 
and quarters of the moon ; and to state the times 
of the Eclipses, and Transit of Mercury. He also 
corrected a statement made in the Bangkok Cal- 
endar for*1861 concerning the anniversary day of 
Buddha's birth, inspiration, and death. His Maj- 
esty says that the compiler of the B. Calender 
macle a mistake by advertising the day to fall that 
year on the 24th April. He says that the proper 
time to be observea as that anniversary, falls al- 
ways at the full moon in May ; and that if ihere 
happen to be two full moons in that month, the 
last one is to be taken. This is doubtless correct; 
and the editor of the Calendar has written nothing 
contrary to it. He only stated a fact of universal 
notoriety in Siam, i. e. that the Siamese, in their 
loose way of reckoning, do always observe the full 
moon of their 6th month as that anniversary, with- 
out any regard to the question whether that day 
falls in May or April* 

March. 23rd. The Siamese Embassy to the 
Court of France embarked on board H. I.^ M. Str. 
Gironde. 

March 29th. William Adamson Esq. and fam- 
ily embarked for Singapore with the view to re- 
side there. 

April 13th. A public meeting of Europeans and 
Americans at the British Consulate to prepare a 
memorial to the king requesting a royal donation 
of a plot of ground for tJie erection of a Protes- 
tant Chapel. 

The first annual meeting of. the Bangkok 
Siamese and Chinese missionary Societ}-. 

May Ist. Prince Katiwong, one of the suit 
of the iJJid. king of the Laos frf>ra Cheangmai, as- 



sisted in writing the first christian tract in the J.sdh 
character entitled "Law and gospel", with the yiew 
of having it printed on the lithographic press. 

The discovery was then made, that the Laos 
of that dialect, (who are very numerous) employ 
very nearly the same words that the Siamese do; 
and hence that Siamese tracts can very readily be 
written in the Laos character, and that when 
written thev are perfectly intelligible to Laos 
readers. The reason whj'' the language seema so 
strange to the ears of Siamese missionaries, is 
mainly because the Laos pay no attention to the 
system of intonations regarded so essential by the 
Siamese, and wliich is very difficult of acquiMition. 

May 9th. Began to distribute the tract on the 
Law and gospel to the Laos, who were amazed to 
see, that the missionaries had multiplied it so rap- 
idly in their own tongue. 

" May 9th. The king informed the European 
community that he had complied with their request 
for the grant of u plot of ground for a Protestant 
Chapel. 

May 13th. William S. Kimball an American, 
died of pulmonary consumption. 

May 14th. Captain Berry another American 
was drowned in the Menam. 

May 16th. An American named Redman, made 
a desperate attempt to assassinate J. H. Chandler 
Esq. U. S. Consul. & Mr. T. Miller 

May 17th. Edward Howes of the same clan of 
Eedmau, was drowned in the Menam in a fit of 
intoxication. 

June 2nd. An American sailor of the ** Sea 
Nymph" died of Cholera having been sick only 6 
hours. 

June 5th. Rev. Daniel Mc Gilvary, and Rev. B. 
G. Mc Faiiand of the Presbr. mission, with their 
families, left Bangkok to commence a new mis- 
sion station at Petchabooree. 

June 15th. The first copy right of a Siamese 
native work purchased and printed, was issued. It 
was a Journal of the tour of the Siamese embas,}^ 
to England, by Prince Mom Rajoday, K. fai. 
which IS very popular. 

June — Krom Looang Sanp'asin-pree-ch'a, 
His Majesty's half brother, and chief phyicfan, 
deceased. 

July 4th. The new comet first seen at Bang- 
kok. 

July 9th. A cheering discovery at Petchaburee* 

July 10th. Prince Kr.oma-Loong Mahitsawa^ 
rin debased. 

July 17th. His Excellency Chow P'aya.Sri Soo- 
riwong, the prime Minester of Siam, took his de- 
parture for a pleasure trip to Singapore. An 
^escort of seven Steamers, all native built, acom- 

f^anied his Excellency down the river. The **Vo- 
ant" especially must do his Excellency great 
credit. This event will constitute u new evA for 
Siam, as never before had any one so high f& the 
Siamese government left the country to travel in 
foreign lands. 

Aug. 18th. Mrs. Lucina B. Telford gave birth 
to her second son. 

Aug. 17th. H. R. Higlmess Krom Hluang 
Wongsa T'irat-satiit, had an attack of paralysis of 
the left side. 

Aug. 25th. Paul Lessler Esqr. of the firm of A 
Markwjud & Co. returned from a trip to Singapore, 
bringing with him his young bride. 



Toa 



Aug. 19th. The Prime MmisN)^^t\^<MifrqlQr I 
his tour to Singapore Malacca and Pinang. 

.' ^~ At^-mn .M^'S^tj the'*kiE«Li yeij. . gPwiOMly ' 
CfuiipU^^ will the memorial Qf the foreign, comma-,. 
fttt^,'re(|\iesting*him to coA|6'uct a good rb'ad afte^ 
Xiir^pian styte^ in the rear of their Mercantile- 
a|^4 (^opsulate ^^blishmecm, on the east.si de o£ 
tijie.river. . . 

^^' ^lept. 9th. The Queen consort of Hfa-inajesty' 
|P'riBS>atSomdeilP'i*a Chawm Clow the fir»iKing of ^ 
^fififf, departed this life. Her disease was,pulmon-> ^ 
&£y c6hsumptibii, The flasjs at all the Consulates 
aidt W' the shipping in Port were lower*ed to half^' 

mw!fti. ' \* o ' 

. dot. 8rd. the PresbjrteVy of Siam held its ^^\ 
iiss^at the ToVeer mission. ;' 

.(-Vi)ct. 9th. HM. Majestjif's Steamer Mbrne arr' 
rived. ^ | 

., , Oct. 18th. Ij[is Majesty the senior king cele- • 
Iri^irti^d the 67i3fr anniversary of his birtfc-by giv^ • 
Uii^^ dinner ta^ Europeans .[and Americ«ds at his 
puace. , : 

Oct. 29th. prince Chow Fah Isaraptong de-' 

I, ;;Jfov. 5th. (The highest. spring tides (hat had ■. 
be^.in Bangkok for more than 20 years, . ■■.\- 

•^ i^ov. 6th^ --Chawm-Manda P'aa wife of His ! 
lls^s^dhe Ibt. king, sec^d in rank anil honor J: 
to the late Queen consort, departed this life in • 
cbi^d bed, with uterine haemorrhage. I 

* ' (t'he Journal of the Sic^ese Embassy- to Lon- ! 
i9<!Mt,. ^converiedUn^o & pogm in the Siainise Ian- ^ 

SWg^ ^y Mom Rajoday K^ Tai. was issued from 
te'weisof the A. M. A. fintfis very interesting. 

Nov, 12th.<'The transit of Mercury was seen 
.fl^'.P^Skok in ^ brief interval betwe^ flying 
dpudji.. His Sfajesty the Iking took great pleas- . 
lifff in ^ viewing it from ins mountain-palace at- 
F'etchabooree. 

Nov. 16th. Mrs. S. B. Mc Gilvary gave birth. 
to a daughter. 

Nov. 2l8t. The Prussian Frigate "Thetis" ar-' 
rived. 

Dec. 10th. H. I. M's. Steamer "European" ar- 
rived, bringing home the Siamese Embassy from 
France. 

Dec. 9th. A vaqcinp scab from Brooklyn N. Y. 
•^lidrMkitcl^ 'beiig simply «n«&Md: 16 il Kttb * bees' 

persons .out of 12 vaccini^a. 

Dec. 11th. The Priisstim Frighte Elbe tirriTed. 

Dec. l^th; Tb« Profiskia Gqrvet Alcona ar- 
rived bringifag'CmintEiAembtfrg dsHi^ Prussian, 
Majesty^s ambassador to the court of Siam. 

Dec— ^^mas George KnoXj, interpreter to 
the British', tJonsulate/ returned from a tour to 
Europe. 

Dec. It -'His I. Majesty's let^ to th> senior 
king was ijeeieved with the customjary-salute of ' 
21 guns. - . 

- ■ ». -^— — -k,' t^^ -_ ^.>..-.^^. . *'-..«««»> .- 

* The miaaionariea there, were on that day, (irsi visited by » very interesti.ug Siamese mapj who had 
received reU^^ious bddks and porftioDs'of tbif -Scriptures years before, and- hod Btuditi. them' till he could 
repeat the njost of th^m Verbatim* ■ ThcAi^th lieiiad never had any personal instnictiotf fromaoj^^e, 
scarcely having seen'a'tnissionar^',' havnig hod no teacher but ttte word fedd Spirit of (jk)d, hbhacl 're- 
nounced Bufldhism, tl^d his conduct proVe^ him'^to be a sincere qhiistian. His knowledge and under- 
standing of the spiritt^iU, import of the Scripture^ are extraordini^y. Who^can tell that^there miyr not 
be many such cases in Siam, who i^ave.becp coiightened by tl^ books di^ributcd lyr.. miesion^icv, ^^ 
whose effects like leven, are powerful, though often imp(>rceptibLe to human observation. 



i ; , Ifqfd.TlilSJHer B. Majesty's letter to the king, 
was received with the same honors. 

Dear, £7th^ Conk^ EvAmbmnsiiJid his/fii!)gFt pub- 
lic audience. with the^jking. , . : ^ .„ • . , , . . 
' ' Dec. 2fal. His'Majesty the senior klh^ placed 
'JljOOO froni Itis ow« private* ^rse, i{i l^e <itod of 
Rey. S. M<ttiU)on, ',"tp be transmitted a»; a- royal 
donation to Mrs. A^a H. Cagwell in the't)..S, re- 
lict of the late Ret." J. Caswell deceased, of Ae 
Ajtterican ^lissiontry As.<»o<iiation ilfHatigidk. 
Tlve above ^pnificc^t and fifB[\x\y royal dionati^n, . 
was accompanied by a letter V> Mrs. Caswell, a*k- 
it^^her to a^^ept tNis donaUon as an expfeBsi^n 
^(jlia Maj^t-y's iRdebtedn«fSB^ to Mr.iiJasweirfpr 
his knowledge of the Englislv languaj^e, and a|so 
as an expression 6f sympatny for his'WidoV ajid 
Children. Tois is One of th^: most plei^iing inci- 
dents in His Majesty reign, a^^d refects the greatest 
honor on his personl and wilj fecefve the ajppro- 
bation of all' men, snowing ^hat while Ifis Majesty 
{s so well qnalified U> govern a kingdom, ;fae' has a 
heart full of ^ratitudje to a bcjvcfactor, n\anife9ting 
rt in this unostentatious and tini ely cifttohis fapi- 
i4y, long aftAr his de»th. « ' '^ ',. 

As a stil^ further iUustr^tjon of. hut esteem for 
his former teapher, and of his generous, gratitude, 
he has ordered a mOhiimenti with a citable in- 
scription to be place'd^JDver his.grave in the Bang- 
kok cemetery. ^ . ... 

Dec. 80th. E. Alexander,' assistant in the 
House of A Markwald & Co. 'was drowwed in tbe 
M^am. Hm. Wa.s sick nigh phto death vtiih the 
.dysentery; and being deli riijjus,^. stole out of his 
room, without an attetfdent, hefbre break 'of day, 
with the view probably to bathe at the landing, 
and fell fron\ the steps iuto -(be .rvfet. : f 
" . Dec. 81st ?Jir. Kob^Vt H. SchomburgkiUK U. 
f*otiiiul gav^-an enter tcfintti en t at the BTTtish. 
Cjnsulate, to a party of Europewc- and Acbien- 
eans, at whicl^, there were about 80 guests; it he- 
.iDff the largest convivial party of the Kind that has 
ev#r been ki^o^-n here. The occasion was graced 
by the preseijci* of His Pruss{im Majpsty^s Knyoy 
Plenipotentiary, Count Eulenburg; Oommpdo^e 
Sunderwol, of H. P. M's CorV-et Ai'conaiCaptain 
:Fa,chmann of fi. P. M*s Frigate Thetis; C. Pieschel 
Secretarj' of Legation; Count Eulenburg jun., Von 
B^mseni' md Yon Br^adt. Atkaobes.; JDr. Lucius, 
.Ph^'sici.an.tp Jihe Embassy:;. Dr.. Von Mi^rtens, and 
Dr. Von JJichthofen,, Naturalist's; Dr. Maron, 
Aj^riottltafist; Mf. Giistave Speiss, Saxon Com- 
missioner; Mr. Berg Artist;— Dr. Qtephani & Dr. 
Fdhswioli Physic^s tothfe -skjuadTen; — and sev- 
eea^.Q^ct officers of the Prussian Navy. 

: yA band of 13 n^icianp. were in /attendam^e, 
atfd "performjed admirablv*: The eastern ' ■tvorld, 
probably, Siam certariilv, has nevet^ heard thre like 
^f its power (o eharm^ / ' 
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SHIPPING LIST FOR I86l. 
British Arrivals 84. Tonnage 40,551. Departurks, 79.^ 



American 


do 


55. 


do 


36,736. 


do 


Hamburg 


do 


18. 


do 


5,802. 


do 


Dutch 


do 


17. 


do 


9,739. 


do 


Danish 


do 


16. 


do 


6,668. 


do 


Hanover 


do 


6. 


do 


2,170. 


do 


Bremen 


do 


6. 


do 


1,746. 


do 


French 


do 


4. 


do 


1,728. 


do 


Peruvian 


do 


2. 


do 


1,150. 


do 


Prussian 


do 


2. 


do 


1,376. 


do 


Chilian 


do 


2. 


do 


898. 


do 


New Grenad 


ado . 


1, 


do 


300. 




BeTgian 


do 


1. 


do 


250. 


do 


Italian 


do 


1. 


do 


680. 


do 


Swede** 


do 


1. 


do 


182. 


do. 


Norwegian 


do 


1. 


do 


250. 


do 


Portuguese 


do 


1. 


do 


670. 


do 


Spanish 


do 


.1. 


do 


233. 


do 


Siamese 


do 


67. 


do 


25,052. 


do 


FOK EIGnStE AMERS 










English 


do 




do 


2,202. 


do 


Frencli 


do 


2, 


do 


3,350. 


do 


Total Foreign do 228. 


do 


116,037. 


- 


Siamese Ste 


AMERS 


19. 


do 


7,27,6 


do 


Totid Siam. 


vessels 


8Q, . 
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32,331. 
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Ken of War • 










Prussian 


do 


t^r 


do 


1148. 




Frencli 


do 


2. 


do 


1.470. 




American 


do 


1. 


do 


700. 




Dutch 


do 


1. 


do 


800. 










do 


2,818. 





79. 

44. 
17. 


Totmage 
do 
do 


36,422', 

28,372. 

5,501. 


15. 


do 


7,612. 


12. 
6. 
6. 
8, 
2. 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


4,539. 
2,313. 
1,616. 
3,247. 
1,150. 


2. 
2. 


* do 
do 


1,468. 

898. 


1. 


do 


250. 


1. 


do 


680. 


I. 


do 


250. 


1, 


do 


670. 


i; 


do 


233. 


70. 




30,327. 


6. 


• 


2,080 


2 


do' 


3,350 


206. 


do 


97,258 


16. 


do 


6,342. 


92. 




36,669. 



Total Arrivals 311, Tonnage 151,186. Total departures 296, Tonnage 133,927. 



A RETROSPECT OF SHIPPING 19 YEARS. 



A R R I V L S 



Foreign Vessels i'n 1860 



AND 
Tonnajre 



DEPARTURES 



Siamese 

Foreign 

Siamese 

Foreijjn 

Siamese 



do 
do 
do 
do 



1859 

do 
1858 

do 
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34,237 
89,156 
23,681 

229 Foreij^^n 

40 - _ - - . Siamese 
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95 
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64 
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Siamese do 
Foreio-n do 



Siamese 
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do 
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ELR^PJ^N RESIDENTS. 



■4C 






Alabaster, Henry, lst.]^sst.B^VUcablPul- 
Anchant, Robert. r 
Baeros, S. D., Clerk. £ 
Buchanan, Herbert, (^erk; ' *■ "^ :. '• 7. 
Bush, John, & family llairbo!' *ifast4t. '^ 
Campbell, James, Surgeon to Brit tJpn. 
Carter, J. Boarding hcyCi&e keep^L * ~- 
Castelnau Count, Fren^ Consul, absent 
Casteln au, Viscount, ^t assist, to above 
Castro Jose Correa d^. ' -'- ' 
Caswell, J. S. G., Clerk. - : 

Clarke, C.J , Studt nt iifterp.Brit.Coiisul. 
Clemenciau Rev. Provkar, Int^rprjGter 

to French Consul. 
Cook, James, Pilot. 
Cordeiro, Zeferino. ■ 
Cordeiro, M. C, Clerk^ '; ' .; 
CoRDEiRO, Miguel ANTk^Nio. 
Cordes, J. F., ()lerk. [r 
Costa, Jose Maria F. i^, ;" r " " ;* 
Costa, Policahpo ANTaNioiS*. * < 

Daniel, Rlv., Rom. Cfih. -Mi«jtottmj. 

DeUAU. — ::. : ~ .! i* 

DiNis, A- Master MariiSer. ,i 

Dow, J. 1st Constable j^'itish Coft8«kte. 
Ducat, Rev. Roui. Catfiolic ^fisM&fiai'J. 
DupoND, Rev. dittiT ;, .: ■ * . 
Eamks, William, Masti'r Mariner. 
Finck, George A., Clqric* , " 
Fonceoa, Nazario, AjiiroNiQ, i)A. . \ 
Fkanc M., 2ud assistant' Freiicti (Jonsul. 
Georgel, Rev., Kpm* Gath. "Mis^iowftry. 
G J BR AT A Rev. ditto: ^ ditto ' - 
Gimberteau, Master Mariner. " 

Greig, Alexander. Mgiter Mari^j^., 
Grenon, John WilliaV, Cliiri^ . . 
GuNN, John, Merchant^ ;: '. * 

Haggerty, John, Mas^r MurinePi, 

Hamilton J. Clerk. r- ; . 

Hanson, H. H., Clerk.r 

Hendricks, R. Clerk :r* - 7 

Hicks, F. G. Pilot i '^ ' - Vv/: 

Hod SON A. Master A&nner. 

Hunter, Robert, Cl^l'fe 

Istria, D', Chaneello^r |'ren(&^tts4late., 

Jackson, John, Pilott ";j - ^''.. 

Jbsus, Filomeno MA-NifEL DjB,:Gjerl|5 

Jescs, p. dk, C lerk. i? ' 

JuLiLN, St. Cyrus, Mercliant. ' '• 






Knox, Thomas George, Interpreter to 

British Consulate, 
Larnaudir, Rev. Rom Cath. Missionary. 
LigVsoN, Lawrence, Master Mariner. 

£«A«IACHE, £. 

Leon Neo Luce. 

Leonard, William, Mail agent. 

Lkssler, Paul, <k family. Merchant. 

LucciN, Louis, Boarding house keeper. 

Maclean, Daniel, Ship-builder. 

Malherbe, L., Merchant. Absent. 

MarkWald Adolwie, Merchant. 

MAiiTii, Rev. Jorf^, Rom. Cath. Miss. 

Mason' D. K. Mercian t. 

MoreIe^e. — f' 

Moor,' A. F,, Protn^uese Consul. 

MooR-'E. M^^Cierki. . ' 

MORRIS, f; :•• -^ , "•* 

5f AIL, Gkor(3Hj, Vi^cEXT, Master Mar. 

S^uebronner, CopTad,, Clerk. 

NEWMl\N;rW. H. Studejit Interpreter. 

• - British "CoBsukt/e. 
©DMA3T, A. M. MerchaM. 
Ortow'G. Master ilanher. 
Pallegoix,-I^pt5§t, Rev. R. C. Bish. 
PedrO^ a. MsusteivMrni^ier. 
l^ETEi^doiJ, y. :^1aQjterlHariner 
PiCKiiypACK, pAUti, Ifftrchant — Neth. 

. Vice Consul. 
I^roWe, E. B. Master. Mariner. 

QuiNtQN, Joseph S. Master Mariner. 

j3axmi^da,.:Antonio, Clerk. 

^qsAiwo, Pascoal Antonio da, MastM. 

RANFiSjjNG Rev. Roman Catholic Miss. 

PoNARD Rev.Severin, Rom. Cath. Miss. 

Santos F. F. dos. Master Mariner. 

ScHiLL, Paul, Merchant, 

S'chombugk, Sir Robert H. Brit. Consul 

Shannon, William, & family. Mast. M. 

Schroder, William, Clerk. 

SiLVA, Gabriel, da. Master Mariner. 

SiLVA, o. J. da Master Mariner. 

SiLVA, Joaquim,Maximiano, de, Chancel- 
lor to Potugiiese Consulate 

SiLVA, Peter, Andrew. 

Scott, Robert, S. Merchant 

SouzA, JoAa Baptist db, 

SuRiN, C. C. Clerk. 



lis 

EUROPEAN BESIDENTS. AT BANGKOK— Cori///tu/^ J. 



Thompson, Master Mariner, 
Wkttkrn, G. Clerk. 
Smith, Rev. S. J. <& family Missionary. 
IViiEs, Theodor, and family Merchant 

Hanseatic Consul Neth. Act. V. Con. 
Thomsen, C. Clerk. 

AMERICAN^ 



White, James, Boarding house keeper. 
William, — Master Mariner. 
Xavikr, Joaquim, Maria. Clerk. 
Xavier, L. M. Clerk. 




r 



Allen, Charles G. Stem Tug Proprietor. 
Bradley, Rev. D. B., — M. D. tSr family 

Missionary. 
Burr, W. A. Master Mariner. 
Campbell, J.C. Inspt. Of Import & Exports 
Chandler, J. H. & family IT. S. Consul. 
Chandler, E. V. — U. S. Marshal. 
Christian, William T. Master Mariner. 
CuMMiNGS, J. C. Master Mariner. 
Da VIES, Jameb, Master Mariner. 
Dyer, Atkins, Pilot. 
Goodale, S. P Merchant. 
GovER, F. J. Master Marin<?r. 
Gurvey, Michael, & family, Partner of 

Am. Steam Rice Mill 
Hall, George, B. Engineer. 
Hazard, Peter, Master Mariner. 
HiGdiNs, Wm John, Master Mariner. 
House, Rev. Samuel R., M. D. & family 

. Missionarv. 
Howard, George, Hotel keeper. 
Jackson, Oscar, Engineer. 
Jenkins, James, L Engineer. 



Major, J. W. Partner of Virgin <fe Co. 
Mattoon Rev. S. <fe family .Missionary. 
Mc. CoRNMCK. James. 
Mc Donald, Rev. X. A & family, Miss. 
Mc Farland, Rev S. G. tt familv, Miss. 

* 

Mc GiLVARY, Rev. Daniel, ik family,Mis8. 
Miller, Thomas, Agent of SteamTug.C'o. 
Murray. William Master Mariner. 
Moore, Alonzo, Employee Am. Rice Mill. 
Moore, James A. do du do do 
Odell, John F do do do do 
Parker, J. S. Merchant. 
Radcuef, William, Pilot 
Reynolds, Henry, Master Mariner. 
Ryan, J. O. Master Mariner. 
Smith, John, Pilot. , 
Telford, Rev. Robert, <fe family. liliss, 
Thomas, Chales H. Mariner Hotel. 
Virgin, George W. Merchant. 
Wallace, William. 
West, William Master Marjiner. 
William, Hugh, Master Mariner. 
I Wilson, Rev. Jonathan, Missionary. 
WmoHtjSAMUEL, EmployeeAm. Rice Mill, 

prYn^oipal bolxdats. 

OB^SR VED B Y THE SIAMESE AND O THERS. 

Season for vlsting Pra:bat. — Is the first half of the Siamese third month 
corresponding with February 1st to the 15th, 

Chinese Ne'w year.-KrSot Cheen-Falls on the 29th 30th and 31st of Jan. 

Siamese Ne-w.year-KrSSt T'ei-Falls on March 30th and 31st.<fe April 1st, 

First Semiannual renei^al of the Oath of allegiance, — Will be 
taken on the 2nd of April. 

Songkran — Will occur about April 12th. 

Anniversary of t)ie Birth, Inspiration, and Death of Buddh, Falls 
oa the 12th 13th and 14th of May. 

Beginning of seed time — Raackna — Will occur on the 4th of May. 

Buddhlst^Lient, — Commences on the 11th July. And continues until 8th 
October. The beginning and ending of this season are observed as Festival occa^ 
sions. The first is called K'6w-w8.s4 — the second AwV-wSsd. 

2nd Semiannual Oath of Allegiance — Will be taken on 21st September. 

Sat— Falls on September 22nd 28rd and 24th. : : „-. --- > :: 

1st Royal Fire "works, — On the River will occur Oct.Hk^ifi an'di'Oth 

^-^^ "Roirni Fire "works,— On the River will occur Nov. 5th 6th k 7t 



lU 

T II K 

. printing Mcf. 

OF THK 

AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 

7.< situated just bcJtind the JJp'per Pnrt^ nea7' the Palace (^ 

Ills I{. II. Phixce K!U)m Looang Wongsa Terat. 

at the mouth of the lar^c 'janal Klawng Bang Looang\ 



'^'^ <> ^M^-«»^^*- 



All orJersfor Book, Jol), an«l Ornainental l*nnting in the European, and Siamese 
Languages, will there bo promptly and neatly executed, and at moderate prices. 

A IJook-IVnulery is connected with the Office, where Job work in this depart- 
ment will be quickly and carefully perturnied. 

There are kept on hand a supply of Boat Notes, Manifests, Blank Books, Copy 
Books, Letter Books EIen)entary Books, in English and Siamese, Etc. 

Tlie subcriber respectfully solicits the the public patronage, designing by it to 
support his Family, the Mission, and the Office in printing the Bible, Christian tracts, 
i books on the Arts and Sciences, and a Siamo-English, Anglo-Siamese, and Siamese 
Dictionary, (being 8 distinct works) independent of pecuniary aid from abroad, of 
•which he now has none, and is hence-forward to be entii'eJy dependent under God» 
for percuniary support, on what he can realize from the income of the Office. 

The Nati\"es give him but little Jo.b-work to do ; aiid hence his main* dependence 
imust be upon his European and American friends. He feels confident that they will 
■stand by him with liberal hearts, and strong hands, to aid him in his great work. 
"The entire avails of the Office are appropriated to the objects above named; no part 
•^f them being kept in store for the future* 
• Janua-y Ist 1S6*^. 

D. B. Bbadlpt. 
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A PLAN FOR ROMAiMZING 

SIAMK8K WORDS. 

TABLE OF ALL THE SL\Mi:sE VOWKL AXL) l^lPTJiONG SOUNDS. 



Kaw ka, kl kee, krf ku," kOo koo, ke kaa, lei kf.'i, ku kow, 
k&iu k&: 

Kon k^u kan, kin keen, kiln ktfn, kodn k<K)n, ken kaan kvn kawn, 
koo&n keean, kiT&n kon. 

Kdi kei kai kao, kiw keew kiti ktfi, kool kooi, kiM) kaao k»wiy kool 
keea krf!, keeS keea.*, krf^ kit^:, kd kof: kooa kfiorji^ ke: kaa:, kO: kaw:, 
kodm kam, kaw krf. 

Explanation of the diacritical marks kc. 

. VOWE],S AND DlPTUONCiS. 

a — is sounded as a m father. ■ oo '' " " oo in stca^. 

6 — is sounded as o in loorhL 
ow '' " " o%t) in c/n'/. 
tf sounded nuicli as n in the French word 
dupe, but shorter, — -a short grunt-like 
' sound, with the lips slightly open, and 
tlie ton<?ue held midwav between the 
i Hoor and roof of the mouth. 
j tf as in the l<>ench word voiturc, essen- 
I tially like the preceeding, but a longer 
^ound, with lips and tongue in th^ 
j same position. 

COXSOXAXTS. 

NG — as the initial of a syllable, is sounded murli as the final syllable of the word 
singing is often pronounced; that is with a sliglit nasal and gutteral twang of the 
letter^ preceeding it: as if spelt sing-nging. The remaining consonants are pronounced 
j^s is common. in English, taking particular care not to aspirate any which have no 
^spirate mark like thi^ ['] attached. 

DIACRITICAL MARKS, 

( ' ) This apostrophe, denotes that the letter preceeding it is to be aspirated, 
having a slight breathing of h, — eg, F6n (man) prononcod as if it were spelled khort. 

!: ) This denotes that the syllable preceeding it is sounded very short and abrupt. 
' ) This over a vowel denotes, that the syllable has a rising tone, such as is given 
to the word well in the question 'Are you well?.' 

( . ) This dot under a vowel denotes, that the syllable has a circumjiex tone such 
as would be given to the word you in the sentence .* Yow are the scoundrel yourself. 

( ' ) This mark over a vowel denotes, that the syllable has r j^eriod tone. 

( "* ) This over a vowel denotes, that the syllable must hav a tone much like that 
given to the word town^ in the fallowing sentence, *When he comes to town^ I shall 
see him'. The tone given to towji, is as if waiting for something else to complete 
the idea: hence it may be denominated an expectant tone. 
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a in care. . 
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a final in America. 
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aw in saw. 
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ee in meet. 
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ei in height. 
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e in m£t. 
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e in prey. 
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i in hit. 
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in /lope. 
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same, but shorter. 
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